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LIFE .AND CHARACTER 
OF THE LATE 


THOMAS BATEMAN, M.D. F.L.S. 


Docror Tuomas BateMAN, the subject of the 
following narrative, was born .at Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, on the 29th of April, 1778, and 
died there on the 9th of April, 1821. He was 
a diligent school-boy ; an indefatigable student ; 
and an eminent physician ; and left upon the 
minds of those who were familiarly acquainted 
with him strong impressions of the value of the 
habits which marked his character. It is not 
practicable to convey a complete idea of these 
to others ; it cannot be done, indeed, in any © 
case. But enough, perhaps, may be recorded 
to encourage both those who are teaching, and 
those who are learning, in the only paths which 
can conduct them to a successful issue of their 
labours. Examples of well-directed and per- 
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severing study, sound knowledge, and moral 
excellence, are not wanting to us, but they can 
never be superfluous.. The more numerous they 
are, the more animating their influence ; for the 
prize is not, as in other races, to one only who 
shall outstrip the rest, but to all who “ strive 
lawfully.’ The more various, too, the roads 
by which it has been attained, the more reason- 
able the hope which may be cherished in any. 
Dispositions and intellectual qualities differ in 
every individual; their circumstances differ ; 
different education, in some particulars, is al- 
most as universal. Yet the field is open to all; 
and no honourable endeavours are quite without 
an honourable reward. ‘The great principle, or 
rather the great duty, is indeed. simply to culti- 
vate the faculties; to make the most of time 
and opportunities. To begin with the begin- 
ning of these; and to be steady to the purpose, 
whatsoever measure of them may have been given, 
and howsoever they may vary, is the only sure 
way to true worth of character, and to useful- 
ness. And thus it was that the subject of this 


memoir, although his course was arrested at the 
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moment when each appeared to be arriving at 
its height, left behind him such solid evidences 
of both. | 

He was from infancy of a delicate constitu- 
tion. His early childhood gave no indications 
of the ability which afterward distinguished him, 
for he was remarkably silent and reserved ; and 
although always punctual in the performance of 
his tasks at school, so that his progress was suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to his master, yet he evinced 
no particular pleasure in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and never opened ‘a book for his own 
amusement. 

At four years of age he was placed as a day- 
scholar under the care of the Reverend THomas 
Warson, a dissenting minister of learning and 
abilities, and an intimate friend of his father. 
At six he began to learn Latin; and as his 
habits of quiet obedience made him very exact 
in the performance of all which was required of 
him, his progress at school was considerable, and 
he was always at the head of the boys of his own 
age. With Mr. Watson he remained seven 
years ; and when eleven years old he was taken 
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to spend the summer in the country, in the hope 
of more firmly re-establishing his health after 
the measles. There, having no school to attend, 


he became indolent, and gave up his books and 


tasks altogether. It was his constant practice ~ 


to sit on the top of a gate near the house for 
great part of the day, lost in thought, without 
seeking either employment or amusement; so 
that his father (who was engaged in an exten- 
sive medical practice at Wurrpy, and had little 
time to spend with his family, ) used to lament 
continually to his mother, when he came and 
saw THomas.on his old seat upon the gate, that 
“© that boy would never be good for any thing.” 
In a little work of Mr. D’Israe.t, entitled 
‘* An Essay on Literary Characters,” it is re- 
marked that this has been a very common pre- 
diction of the friends of such men in their 
childhood. If the fact be so, no small comfort 
may be taken by those who are apt to feel a 


similar discouragement in regard to their chil- — 


dren or pupils ; since it may justify hope under 
the most unpromising appearances, and support 


them through the task of still doing their own 
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part; if, indeed, the recollection of that great 
duty be not of itself sufficient on the principle 
that duty is still duty under all circumstances, 
and that consequences belong to a higher disposal. 
The developement of the mind is; beside, but 
imperfectly understood. The late Admiral Sir 
Hueu Paruiser was wont to tell, that having 
taken the young James Cook, afterward the 
celebrated circumnavigator, on board the Eagle 
frigate, which he then commanded, out of friend- 
ship for his family, and having made him one 
_of his midshipmen, he appeared a very stupid 
boy, so that he had no expectation of any good 
from him. But some time afterward, in Nortu | 
America, when the Admiral wished to ascertain 
the soundings in a difficult part of the great 
river St. LawrENCE, Cook, to his surprise, vo- 
lunteered his services, and brought back his 
information in a manner which still more ex= 
ceeded his expectations, and from that day broke « 
forth with the talents which conducted him, in 
the end, to his illustrious place in the annals of 
his country. And most persons are acquainted 
with instances in which a similar issue has more 
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or less conspicuously demonstrated the fallibility 
of the best and most affectionate judgment, and 
consequently the imprudence and danger of 
trusting to it, instead of persevering in the direct 
line of duty. Children of a shy and tender 
disposition are the more liable, for that reason, 
to be under-rated. Fearful of calling attention 
upon themselves, they not uncommonly contract 
a dull aspect and manner, while nothing can 
be more lively and sensitive than their whole 
frame of feeling. Disinclined to the ordinary 
versatility and boisterousness of their compa- 
nions, as if they had been cast in the mould of 
those “ whom,” as Dr. Jounson said, ** mer- 
-Yriment confounds,” they slide into corners and 
bye-paths, not because they love not their fel- 
lows, nor that they are without even a pungent 
sense of inferiority in many of the sports which 
they see gladdening all around them, but be- 
cause for them, earnestly as they sigh for it, no 
fellowship is to be found : — 


“ Silent when glad ; affectionate though shy,” 


inconsiderate observers pass them by; or still 
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more unhappily join in the raillery which, of all 
things, disconcerts them the most. It is well if 
they be not now and then openly compared with 
some bold spirits, whose behaviour they know 
to be contrary to every lesson and every rule, 
and thus paralysed by the very stroke which 
was intended to rouse them, or driven by their 
misery into a forced imitation of what is most 
contradictory to their nature, and even to the 
instructions which are made a part of their daily 
business. A world of thought and sensibility 
is at work sometimes under such a countenance ; 
and happy is it for the heart it belongs to that 


there is a tenderer care over it, still — 


“ provident of endless good, 


By ways nor seen nor understood :” 


and that thus the pain and the injury of unwise 
human management are counteracted, and over- 
ruled, perhaps, to some unknown advantage. 
Few endeavours are indeed more likely to fail 
of their object than those which are directed to 
the accomplishment of a change in the original 
character, apart from the implantation of moral 
B 4 
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principles.. To make a shy boy bold, or a bold 
boy shy, is an attempt of great violence to . 
nature, of very doubtful moral consequences, 
and, at best, an experiment altogether unneces- 
sary, while there are situations to receive either, 
in endless variety, to meet the corresponding 
- diversity of individual character. Rather than 
such an interference, such a departure from our 
daily practice of suiting the plant and the soil 
to each other, would it not save all parties in- 
calculable discomfort to adapt the culture to the 
known qualities and bent of the mind; and to 
be content to prepare each, in such conformity 
as may be reached, to its own apparent leadings, 
so long as they are innocent; and thus to obey 
the great and benevolent purpose of Providence, 
to place each 
—— “inthe niche he was ordained to fill.” 

The opposite predictions to those just ad- 
verted to, are still more frequently proved to be 
erroneous. Nothing is more common than for 
boys to be held up as extraordinary for their 
cleverness. Yet, whether it be that they have 


been urged beyond their strength, and therefore 
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drop their exertions as soon as they can; or out 
of their natural taste, and have consequently 
been disgusted ; or that their vanity being ex- 
cited, the thought of the notice taken of them, 
of itself enfeebles their powers, and, by secretly 
occupying so much of their attention, diminishes 
their efforts; or, whether the opinion formed 
concerning them has been altogether a mistake, 
certain it is that such boys do continually disap- 
point the expectations which have been enter- 
tained of them. And this error is a grievous 
one indeed. For there is not merely a falling 
short of the hopes which had been conceived, 
and perhaps blazoned wide around ; but in this 
case the character is not seldom irretrievably 
injured. Instead of the modesty proper to such 
an age, little is to be seen but conceit and pre- 
sumption, a condition perhaps almost the most 
hopeless which can happen to the intellectual 
faculties of youth, since it soon passes into an 
absolute effacement of that simplicity which lies 
at the root of every moral excellence; and pre- 
cludes by its very nature all real desire for im- 


provement. ‘That industry, too, which is the 
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only effectual mean of improvement, is no longer 
to. be expected. For how can the boy be likely 
to bestir himself, whose head is filled with a no- 
tion, not only that he already knows more than 
his school-fellows, but that he also possesses a 
genius, a term with which he generally connects 
the fancy of learning without labour? So that, 
whilst in the end he is sure to know less than 
many of his companions, who without boasting 
or being boasted of, go steadily on with their 
duty, he is puffed up with more pride than the 
best of them. Whether, therefore, we think we 
see much or little in the talents of children, it 
would seem to be the part of discretion and wis- 
dom to observe moderation in all we say of 
them, one way or the other; and, looking with a 
single eye to our own duty, only so to praise or 
to blame as may most strictly comport with the 
recollection that, of all our stewardship here, 
this account demands probably the most thought- 
ful procedure; inasmuch as its objects, so far as 
human means are concerned, are moved by our 
guidance, and upon us must rest’ the great re- 


sponsibility of their steps being directed aright. 
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And, before proceeding to the subject of this 
memorial, it may not be unreasonable to remark, 
that in the day-school (as it is in the course of 
his history to speak of it), although of late years 
less thought of than it possibly once was, there 
is a moral advantage, for the loss of which few 
other situations can insure an equivalent. The 
affections, the precious affections, between pa- 
rent and child, and between brother and sister, 
are not interrupted. ‘The alternation of home 
and school is agreeable, of itself, to the active 
spirits of early life: and.the intervals of study 
are spent under a superintendence, compared 
with which the public play-ground is indeed 
sometimes a fearful thing. Affection and prin- 
ciple are “ pearls of great price.” ‘They may be 
preserved, it cannot be doubted that they often 
are preserved, abroad. But as the hours spent 
out of school are necessarily to be given chiefly to 
relaxation, and as this is hardly compatible with 
a very strict inspection by the same eye which 
exercises authority within, the vices so often la- 
mented would seem to be so incidental to such a 


freedom of manners as to be guarded against 
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only with the greatest difficulty. From the day- 
school, when circumstances favour that plan, 
after the master has performed his proper office 
of communicating his technical instructions, the 
scholar, instead of escaping to a licence, at the 
best, of use only to his spirits and his health, re- 
turns to a care for which there is a security no 
other obligation can provide ; and for any defect 
in which, if it be not all which it ought to be, 
there is no excuse. ‘Two objects are proposed 
in every system of education; the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the formation of the moral cha- 
racter. Both may be obtained at school. But 
there can be no comparison between the proba- 
bilities of their accomplishment, under even the 
most conscientious tutor that can be found (con- 
sidering the unavoidable disadvantages under 
which his system is conducted), and under a 
conscientious tutor, and conscientious parents 
contributing their respective labours in concert. 

During the summer which he spent in the 
country, Mr. Watson had given up his school ; 
and ‘THomas was sent, being still in delicate 


health, to that gentleman’s successor, the curate 
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of the place, on his return to Wurrsy for the 
winter. It was at this time that a circum- 
stance occurred, which first roused his mind 
to that energy and activity which never after- 
wards forsook it. He was called up with a num- 
ber of younger boys to spell English, and he felt 
this to be such a degradation to him, that he 
returned home, and with an animation and vehe- 
mence till then quite unusual to him, besought 
his father to send him from home to some school 
where he might have better opportunities of 
improvement. His importunities were for some 
time resisted ; but as he persisted in them, and 
as it was also discovered from other quarters 
that he was right in his assertions of his new 
master’s deficiency in classical learning, his 
parents at length gave way to his wishes, and 
he was placed in the school of the Reverend 
Micuaet Mackeretu, a clergyman at THoRN- 
TON, a village twenty miles from Wuitsy. The 
choice of this seminary was determined as much 
by the healthy situation of THornron, its vici- 
nity to WurrTsy, and the extreme attention of 


Mr.and Mrs. MackERreETH to the health and diet 
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of their young charge, as by the abilities of the 
teachers, it being at that time a school of consi- 
derable repute in the neighbourhood. 

Here, from the very first, he distinguished 
himself, and took the lead in every branch of 
learning, to which he devoted himself with an 
ardour altogether different from his former 
habits. Such, indeed, was his thirst for know- 
ledge, that he joined sparingly in the active 
sports of his school-fellows, although he exceed- 
ingly enjoyed them, especially cricket. He pur- 
sued his studies, even in his hours of leisure; 
and almost his only relaxations were music, 
drawing, and botany. 

The last-mentioned subject was favourable to 
his health, as it induced him to take exercise. 
He ranged the whole country for many miles 
round in search of plants; and before he left 
school had completed an extensive Hortus siccus. 
Astronomy and electricity were also among his 
favourite pursuits; and without having seen 
either a planetarium or an electrical machine, and 
with great disadvantage as to tools and materials, 


he made both, as well as an /Xolian harp, from 
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the descriptions in CHamBeErs’ Dictionary, cut- 
ting all the wheels of the former with his pen- 
knife. His extraordinary diligence and industry, 
his docility, and his habits of punctual obedience, 


made him a great favourite with all his masters ; 
and he was never once punished in all the years he 


was at school. Mr. Mackrreru was accustom- 
ed to observe, that his most remarkable faculty, 
as a school-boy, was his sound and penetrating 
judgment; and that he was not so much distin- 
guished by quickness, as by the unceasing energy 
and vigour with which every power of his mind 


was kept in full and active employment, and 
brought to bear at once upon every object pre- 


sented to it. 

Many of his juvenile productions were pre- 
served by that gentleman, and exhibited long 
afterward to his visitors: among these were 
poetic translations from the Greek and Latin ; 
several themes, as they are called, written upon 
given subjects; and a few original stanzas of 
some humour, addressed to one of his com- 
panions on his want of taste and ear for music. 


His quick sense of the ludicrous supplied him, 
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indeed, long after this period, with subjects for 
amusement both in prose and verse; and affords 
an agreeable example of that natural relief which 
is sometimes generated in the gravest minds to 
counterbalance their prevailing tendency; and 
which, as it springs up within themselves, and 
upon occasions which would produce no such 
effects in ordinary constitutions of intellect, pro- 
vides far more effectually against the evils, if 
there be evils, in pursuits exclusively serious, 
than could be done by any extrinsic means. ‘The 
ultimate source of such a quality lies, perhaps, 
in the quick perception of truth; in the habit of 
pursuing it into all its hiding-places ; and in the 
hearty love of it. 

To such a mind, a parody, however playful, 
is only another exhibition of the truth, either 
intended, or by some strange perversion con- 
founded, in the original. And thus, it is pro- 
bable, both the ardour with which he prosecuted 
his studies, and the readiness with which he 
seized upon objects of harmless pleasantry, op- 
posite as those two dispositions might appear, 


were but different aspects of the same primary 
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characteristic. Mr. MAcKERETH’s opinion co- 
incides with this view. For judgment is but the 
discrimination of truth from error; and in all 
that his pupil either laboured at, or amused him- 
self with, one and the same distinctive feature 
was prominent. ‘There was in all, the earnest 
love of truth, and the unwearied pursuit of it. 
And it may be naturally imagined, that when 
truth, in its lighter and more enlivening forms, 
flashes unsought upon an understanding so 
skilled by practice to distinguish it, the delight 
must be in proportion. 

At the age of fifteen he lost his father. His 
profession had been already determined by his 
own choice; but as no plan had been settled for 
his medical education, Doctor Ray BreckwirH, 
who had commenced his career at WurtBy, but 
was then a distinguished physician at York, 
was in the following year consulted on_ this 
subject. 

By Dr. Beckwirn’s advice he was imme- 
diately removed, being then sixteen, from 
THORNTON, and taken home to attend an apothe- 
cary’s shop, in order to acquire a knowledge of 
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pharmacy, while at the same time he continued 
his studies as a private pupil under his old mas- 
ter Mr. Watson; and began also to learn the 
French language with M. Ricnenet, an emi- 
grant priest. Mr. Watson kept him hard at 
work in mathematics, having a great predilec- 
tion for that science himself, while his pupil had 
little or none; being used to say that it was the 
only study he ever pursued without pleasure. 
During the three years which he thus spent at 
Wurrtsy, dividing his time in the manner best 
calculated, as has been supposed by other good 
judges, for initiation into medical life, his only 
companions were Mr. Watson, and Doctor An- 
DREW CrAwrorpD, then practising there, and 
afterwards at WINCHESTER, who was very kind 
in his attentions tohim. Along with these two 
gentlemen he commenced with great ardour the 
study of mineralogy, for which his native coast 
afforded a good field. 

This preparatory education included all the 
great requisites to his destination. Without 
the early habits of obedience which have been 


noticed, a part of his childhood would have been 
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spent to little purpose. But these habits made 
up, perhaps more than made up, for the want of 
interest and activity which for a time was ob- 
served in him. He went steadily on with his 
tasks, learned what he was required to learn; 
and so, little as such an effect was to have been 
expected, proved to be fully awake to the im- 
portance of having a teacher who could teach 
him. The incident of his urgency to be re- 
moved to a better school is remarkable. It shows. 
how far the capacity and desire of improvement 
may exceed the thoughts of the most attentive 
and anxious parents ; and may encourage them 
when they most despond. “ Lateat scintilla for- 
san!” — and the moment may yet come which 
may strike the spark into a flame. In the mean 
time, ¢hezr course is plain. For it is certain that 
their assiduities ought only to be the more stre- 
nuous in proportion as the child’s own exertions 
are less. So that health be not hazarded, nor 
the powers of the mind overstrained, they can- 
not keep too closely to their own part. If this 
be persevered in, still seeing as the day comes, 
that the business of the day be done, their re- 
c 2 
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ward may be great when they least expect any. 
Circumstances, events, the situations from which 
the good they desire is to be educed, they can 
themselves neither foresee nor contrive. But 
these may, notwithstanding all appearances to 
the contrary, be ordered for them. Yet they 
may be ordered in vain, if that preparation which 
it belongs to the parent and tutor to look to, has 
been neglected or inadequately pressed. ‘The 
soil ought, under any apprehension, to be made 
ready to receive the sun and the shower, or the 
pang, when they do come, will be far bitterer 
than that of mere disappointment. 

But of all the essentials to the success of such 
a determination, the first is the habit of im- 
plicit obedience. Without this, little or nothing 
can be effected ; with it, all may be done of which 
the character shall ever prove to have been ca- 
pable. In the present case, implicit obedience 
was from infancy a principle. Whatsoever was 
directed was done because it was directed; and 
therefore it was only necessary to direct it, and 
to take the requisite care for due time and 


means. What endless conflicts, —how many bad 
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passions are prevented by this simple observance 
of ancient discipline! And how much more 
effectually are the kind affections preserved, nay 
how certainly are they improved, by taking this 
rule instead of appealing to the reason of a child, 
or trusting to his will! Can it be too much to 
say how invaluable this habit must have been 
here? Desire of knowledge there was long no 
appearance of. Knowledge, notwithstanding, 
was added to knowledge. Time was not lost. 
And when the life and spirit required for its own 
propagation and growth were given, a sound 
and well constituted body of it was found wait- 
ing for them to animate. 

The prevailing fashion, it must be owned, is 
not much in favour of this principle. But there 
is room to fear that it is so much the worse for 
learning as well as morals. Learning is not to 
be acquired without hard work; nor good man- 
ners without discipline: and neither of these is 
agreeable to the natural inclinations of youth. 
Are our youth, then, to judge for themselves ? — 
The inexperienced to determine instead of the 
experienced? They in whom reason is only 

c 3 
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dawning, to choose before those in whom it is 
mature? Assuredly it was not in this way that 
the great characters of our country have been 
formed. ‘They began, and they went on under 
rule; not disputing and rebelling at every step; 
but obeying, and that always: and by obeying 
it was, (be it remembered by those who dislike 
to obey,) that they became themselves “ the 
master minds” of the world. So inexpressibly 
poor a thing in itself, and in its achievements, 
is pride! And so past all praise and all price 
a true humility! What an incalculable advan- 
tage have such scholars over all others, be their 
talents what they may! Instead of being pre- 
occupied with the petty matters of their own de- 
vising, distracted by schemes of evasion, or 
fretted with impatience, their powers go undi- 
vided to their tasks, and they are accomplished 
almost without being felt to be tasks. A vast 
space of the blank, if} as Locke said, the infant 
mind be a blank, is as it were left free, which 
must otherwise be marked, perhaps indelibly, 


with characters of evil. And the spirits so dealt 


with are generally, as might be expected, stronger 
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and happier. The ultimate difference to the 
intellect is of still more moment; and not to the 
individual only; for the effect of the opposite 
course may be traced in the superficial and arro- 
gant language of much of our most popular 
literature. 

But, above all, the mischief is to be dreaded 
in its consequences upon the morals and the heart. 
None, whether child or man, was ever injured by 
rendering “ honour to whom honour is due.” 
But the disregard to that command, and the 
contempt of the sentiment which accompanies it 
in an insubordinate disposition, pass by a natural 
affinity and progress to the pride which will 
abate nothing of its own claims, and presently 
spoils the fairest promise. It is impossible to 
perceive this result of modern indulgence without 
apprehension. A generation of youths soon be- 
comes a generation of men; and although they 
may not improbably be vexed to find their own 
principles turning round upon them at their own 
firesides, it can hardly fail but themselves will 
exercise the same principles in their multifarious 
concerns among each other, and with society. 

c 4 
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Already, in affairs not foreign to the life of a 
literary man, this reversal of order is felt in an 
assumption of authority which no long time ago 
could hardly have been apprehended to be pos-. 
sible. In those periodical publications, which 
exercise so material an influence over our litera- 
ture, it is not rarely, it is said, that it is by far 
other than its greybeards that our opinions on 
the most interesting as well as the profoundest of 
human speculations are settled. ‘They whose 
proper places would still be on the benches of 
the theatre, without ceremony walk forward and 
take the chair. ‘They write what their elders, to 
the corners of three kingdoms, are to read. It 
is not within the present purpose to advert to 
this point, pregnant as it is with matter for 
serious reflection, farther than as it belongs to 
the subjects connected with such a narrative. 
The person here commemorated was in his youth 
an example of steady obedience: he exhibited 
its invaluable fruits in his modesty, especially, 
and his humility throughout his subsequent pro- 
gress; and doubtless was the better for it even 


unto the end of his honourable career. 
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At nineteen he went to Lonpon ; and as will 
have appeared, well furnished with the knowledge, 
classical and natural, proper to his future pro- 
fession, besides that which he had gained of 
itself in the course of the three preceding years. 
He was moreover, which was of far more import- 
ance, trained to habits of industry, and obsery- 
ation, and research, to a degree which proved 
in the sequel happily congenial with the turn of 
his mind to subjects of high practical value. 

In the meantime his health had been much be- 
nefited by his residence at THornTon, although 
it always retained its original delicacy. And, 
before entering upon the great change in his life 
which commenced with his departure for Lonpon, 
it may be properly mentioned, as an instance of 
affection and filial attention not perhaps very 
common, that on his first leaving home, he asked 
his mother how often she would expect him to 
write to her. She replied, “ Once a fortnight ;” 
and from that time, through all the subsequent 


years of his absence, and in the midst of his most 


active engagements, he never in one instance 


exceeded the given period, even by a single day, 


Nit 
. 
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the expected letter most frequently arriving two 
or three days within the time, closely filled with 
a minute detail of every thing which he thought 
would be interesting to his family in his studies 
and pursuits, and in the circumstances through 
which he was passing. He was so entirely 
separated from his family for many years, that, 
but for this correspondence, they would have felt 
themselves almost strangers to him. For the 
eradual influence of time, and circumstances, 
and companions, alters and modifies, more or 
less, every man’s character. It was gratifying 
to them, therefore, to see the remarkable simpli- 
city and sincerity which belonged to his nature 
remain unimpaired, much as he mixed with the 
world. ‘This happiness might perhaps be more 
frequent than it is, if the first stages of education 
were conducted with more direct reference to it ; 
if the affections were more cultivated, and watch- 
ed, and cherished, instead of being left so much 
to themselves, and to the gradual corrosion of 
wrong tempers; if principle were made of the first 
account in conversation as well as practice; and 


the acquisition of knowledge were urged for its 
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own sake, and not for that of exhibition or 
interest. 

His correspondence, it may be here observed, 
was very characteristic of the prevailing features 
of his mind, always, as many valuable letters 
preserved by his friends might testify, express- 
ing his feelings and opinions in honesty and sim- 
plicity. Letter-writing has in modern times been 
so multiplied, so much is written, and so much 
is expected to be written, that it might possibly 
be useful to manya juvenile hand if these pleasing 
productions of his pen could be made its models. 
Their excellence and their charm consisted 
in the absolute veracity to which he adhered in 
all he wrote, and in the unaffected language of 
every line. Having his thoughts always intent 
upon subjects of importance and real usefulness, 
his letters were substantial as well as interesting , 
in matters even of taste only bearing equally the 
stamp of sound judgment, and vigorous reflec- 
tion. And he fell naturally into a just style of 
composition, not from studying any display, 
either of what he thought or knew, or of the 


manner in which he could exhibit it; but simply 
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from his habitual love of truth and desire to set 
it forth. To avoid faults in expression, rather 
than to seek a fine phraseology, and to engage in 
no idle elaboration of unprofitable, still less of 
false sentiments, are the only secrets of good let- 
ter-writing ; and considering how seriously the 
habit of writing well or ill in such a view, is con- 
nected with moral purity, or its contrary, to say 
nothing of the superior literary effect of epistles, 
which aim only to be faithful transcripts of the 
mind of the writer, the subject would seem to be 
of no mean importance to those who are concern- 
ed in the great business of education. There isa 
propriety belonging to it which cannot be violated 
without the hazard of injury to the integrity of 
character. ‘ Hoc loco continetur id, quod dici 
“* Latiné decorum potest; Greecé enim zpemoy di- 
‘‘ citur. Hujus vis ea est, ut ab honesto non 
‘* queat separari: nam et quod decet honestum 
** est, et quod honestum est decet,” 

Being intended to graduate at Eprinpureu, 
Mr. Bateman’s chief objects in Lonpon were 
anatomy, and the practice of physic. He en- 


tered therefore to the lectures at Windmill Street; . 
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and as physician’s pupil at St. George’s Hospital 
for the winter of 1797-98. 

Doctor Barixie, at that time in his best vigour 
of mind and body, and not yet engaged in very 
extensive business, both in his lectures and at 
the hospital — 


“ Put so much of his heart into his act, 
That his example had a magnet’s force !”’ 


His manner of lecturing was indeed very par- 
ticular. The patient gravity, and benevolent 
earnestness of his aspect; the simplicity of his 
language ; and the conscientious fidelity of his 
whole mind to his office, were admirably calcu- 
lated to fix the attention and attachment of such 
a scholar. No levity unworthy of his learning 
or his subject ever dishonoured either. The de- 
sire to teach, which animated his countenance 
and voice, if it did not actually enkindle, pow- 
erfully struck in with the desire to learn. And 
in those passages of his course, which brought 
with them the names of “ the illustrious dead,” 
as when he exhibited the labours of Haier, 


or of WaLTER; or was constrained to speak of 
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his own great relatives, and predecessors in the 
same theatre, a tenderness was suddenly added 
to the dignity of their habitual expression, which, 
honest as it was irresistibly felt to be, touched 
his hearers at once to a right conception of the 
spirit, which raised those great men and himself 
to usefulness and fame. No man perhaps ever 
displayed the true professional character more 
completely than Dr. Bartz. None, therefore, 
was ever better fitted for the instruction of pro- 
fessional youth. An education as perfect as the 
earliest care and our best institutions could pro- 
vide, sent him thoroughly learned in all the pre- 
requisites to accomplishment, into the schools of 
his peculiar study. His tutors there were of his 
own flesh and blood; and, gifted himself with 
talents of the first order, he was found equal at 
an age when so many are still idling, such had 
been their diligence and his own, to fill the 
chair of the Hunrers. So well arranged, 
too, was his knowledge, so clear, and so ready 
his command of it, that he would say he could 
depend upon himself for a lecture off-hand, if 


awakened for such a purpose from his sleep. 
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In the abounding qualifications for public teach- 
ing with which our times and country are so 
richly besprinkled, this may possibly be a less 
singular prerogative than it might naturally 
sound in the ear of an admiring student. But 
if it be a common attainment, then may we re- 
joice the more in the privileges of those who 
wait upon the prelections of such men. For the 
value of such a mastery over subjects difficult 
enough in themselves is inestimably greater to 
the pupil than even to the professor, inasmuch 
as the perspicuity with which objects are seen 
by the former is of more account than the fa- 
cility with which the latter exhibits them. ‘The 
casual mention of such a power by Dr. Battie 
lies in a still deeper remembrance; for it recalls, 
with the acknowledgment of whatsoever benefits 
belonged to the faculty itself, the sense of that en- 
tireveracity, and that utter simplicity, which made 
it impossible for the most heedless of his auditors 
not to admit absolutely every word he said; and 
interfused, with the affectionate attachment they 
carried far and wide away with them, a rever- 


ence for those cardinal virtues themselves, which 
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could only be quite lost with the memory of his 
name. . 

It was said by a distinguished statesman of 
our own age, that the proper method of writing 
history was that of the ancient historians, whose 
aim was to “ tell the story of those times.” ‘This 
simple idea sufficed to produce all the beauty 
and sublimity of their immortal works. As 
the story flowed, their language rose and fell 
with it; and, true to nature throughout, so the 
whole story was told. ‘This was their object. 
The picture cf their own clear minds was to be 
copied. ‘The transcript, to answer its purpose, 
was to be such in reality. This singleness of 
purpose is the prime essential to every ex- 
cellence: and this it was which made Dr. 
Barvuik£, as a lecturer and as a physician, so 
invaluable a model. ‘This it is which propa- 
gates itself and its fruits, by an influence which 
no other character can reach. For such is the 
charm of truth and directness, that, combined 
with those qualities, sobriety, not to say se- 
verity, attracts and rivets far more effectually 


than any artifice of address, how well soever 
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ordered. In this admirable man, there was ap- 
parently no thought but of the business in hand; 
and consequently there was less likely to be any 
other in those who listened to him. Nor was 
this the expression of a mind intent only upon 
the communication of knowledge. ‘The en- 
thusiasm of science naturally tends to inspire a 
similar temper around it; and very noble are 
the services to humanity which have been thus 
effected. But there is yet a higher frame. In 
Dr. Bariire, to the love of science was super- 
added a moral interest. It was hardly possible 
for the eye of an ingenuous student to await 
his respectful step from the museum to the 
table; to follow him for two hours, day after 
day, through his lucid demonstrations; still less 
to catch his kind familiarity, without this better 
impression of a sense of duty reaching his own 
heart. 

Of all the departments of human employ- 
ment, there is perhaps only one in which the 
formation of an appropriate moral character is 
of more moment than in the medical. And, 
to this end, the influence of the character 


D 
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attributed by the class to their teacher, and 
associated imperceptibly by his pupils with all 
their thoughts of him, is of the first importance. 
It is not sufficient that the qualifications of the 
Professor be of even first-rate excellence in 
regard to the subject which he expounds; 
although it be undeniable that this will be 
followed, not only by a proportionate popularity, 
but often by an enthusiastic admiration and 
attachment; and that under such a leader 
scholars of merited distinction will in turn 
be formed. ‘These scholars are in a short time 
to take upon themselves the charge of attending 
the sick. And unless they go to this office 
with some sense of its serious responsibility, how 
much must be wanting, be that obvious or not, 
to its just performance! Although, therefore, 
nothing to this effect may be directly urged in 
the lecture-room, the impression made there may 
be deep enough to affect the whole course of 
life which commenced upon leaving it. For 
young men to think of their approaching pro- 
fession only as the means of attaining to emo- 


lument or fame, may in some instances be 
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sufficient to stimulate them to the requisite 
diligence; but unless there be implanted in 
their minds a sentiment in respect to their in- 
structors of a higher nature than this; if they 
think wholly, or chiefly, of getting all the know- 
ledge they can, without reference to the high 
moral objects for which it should be sought ; 
the best of them may quit the schools with 
little else than their knowledge, and the fame 
and emolument which they reckon upon its win- 
ning for them, in their thoughts. ‘To acquire 
insensibly, on the other hand, a respect, a 
reverence for the professional principle, will far 
more certainly insure activity and perseverance 
in study, and the necessary acquisitions for 
practice; and will place them afterward on 
ground at the same time inexpressibly more 
comfortable and more useful. These inesti- 
mable advantages demand no specific moral 
disquisitions in the theatre. A fit moral edu- 
cation being pre-supposed, they only need for 
their security that he who presides there should 
himself exhibit, like Dr. Bariuiz, the pro- 
fessional character in all his language and de- 
D 2 
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portment: that he should come into it, and be 
heard of out of it, only as a man really in earnest 
to fit them as well as he is able, to do all the 
good to their fellow-creatures they possibly can. 
There is much in the world to be done, and to 
be done by them, if it be done at all. But it 
will be done as it ought to be only by those who 
set out with this principle, and who keep to it 
in all their difficulties. No pupil could honour 
such a preceptor more cordially nor with juster 
discrimination than Mr. Bareman. He was 
alive to all his merits; and made the most of 
them by unremitted attention. And none could 
be better qualified to apprehend and benefit by 
his best characteristics ; among which that entire 
freedom from vanity, the noble superiority to it, 
so obvious in all the language, and in the whole 
deportment of Dr. BaiLiie, might well be im- 
pressed with peculiar advantage on a mind of 
so congenial a stamp. ‘The modesty of the 
master’s example, shining through powers so 
conspicuous, so adorned with all appropriate 
knowledge, and’ so earnestly exercised, con- 


firmed the native modesty of the pupil. And 
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as both were doubtless the more useful, as well 
as the more regarded, in their lives, for this 
invaluable quality, may the names of both, so 
widely looked up to by their contemporaries, 
and sure as they are of an honourable trans- 
mission to posterity, recommend it to all who 
shall profit by their labours, as a virtue without 
which the most propitious circumstances, the 
most ardent diligence, and the finest talents, 
even although these be all combined, must more 
or less fail of their proper and intended good 
both to the individual distinguished by them, 
and to the world ! 

The years of his studies in Lonpon and 
EDINBURGH were spent, as they well may be 
by such students, very pleasantly. Studious 
indeed he was, and that always, and very method- 
ically; but disposed by nature and by his pre- 
vious acquirements to objects also of taste, and . 
to elegant literature. So that his time was all 
fully occupied; and the evenings, which he 
delighted to pass with his friends, were chiefly 
spent in conversations suggested by the pur- 
suits they had been engaged with in common 

D2 
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through the day. And besides every other 
advantage, the attendance on Dr. BarLuin’s 
Lectures and hospital practice through a winter 
probably strengthened the bent of his talent for 
accurate observation, and of that character 
for taking practical views which he afterward 
displayed. 

Thus prepared, he went to EnINnBURGH in the 
autumn of 1798. His studies were continued 
throughout the whole of his course there with 
the greatest assiduity and attention. During the 
winter session of 1800-1801 he was the Clinical 
Clerk of Professor Duncan, Senior, at the Infir- 
mary, and made the best use of his advantages 
in that valuable situation. And having been from 
the first a Member of the Roya. Mepicarn 
Society, his time was again closely filled up. 
Nothing he had to do with was neglected or 
slurred over. He went not merely into the 
letter, but into the spirit of the institutions of 
that celebrated University; and drew from them, 
therefore, all the good they are so admirably cal- 
culated to yield, while he gained for himself a 


high rank among his fellow-students. He took 
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an active share, as might be expected, in the 
pursuits and objects of the Royal Medical So- 
ciety, and became one of its annual Presidents, 
an honourable office, his execution of which was 
distinguished for good sense, attention, and im- 
partiality. At one of its meetings, he gave an 
instance of his habitual and paramount love of 
the truth, which it is pleasant to couple with a 
recollection of that instructive and interesting 
scene of inquiry and discussion. He happened 
to be in the chair when an erroneous hypothesis 
was adduced, and mainly supported by the inge- 
nious reasonings of one of his personal and inti- 
mate friends. He was obviously uneasy, as the 
usage of the Society precluded the President 
from taking a part in the discussion, and after a 
time requested a member who was sitting near 
him to take the chair for him; and, thus joining 
the body of the Society, he by a copious induc- 
tion of facts refuted his friend’s argument: and, 
having successfully combated error, resumed his 
duty, as the President of the evening, “ Amz- 
cus Plato, sed magis amica Veritas !”” 
D 4 
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“ @uis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 


Tam chari capitis ? 


—— “ Cui pudor, et justitize soror 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ?” 


He was a Member also of the Narurau H1s- 
ToRY Society; and in both, as well as in the 
private meetings held in his rooms for social 
intercourse, was much looked to for the instruc- 
tive tendency of his observations, and regarded 
indeed by his companions and by the Professors 
with general estimation. 

Mr. BareMAN graduated in June, 1801, 
having taken for the subject of his Thesis He- 
morrheea Petechialis, and dedicated it to his 
valued preceptors the Reverend Tuomas War- 
son, and the Reverend Micuarrt Mackereru. 
He remarked, many years afterward, the turn of 
his mind to the investigation of diseases thus 
palpable to observation, which led him to take 
Bronchocele for one of his papers in the Medical 
Society ; in this instance to the choice of He- 
morrhea ; and subsequently to the construction 


of his Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases. He said, 
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besides, that he had been often struck, while a 
student, with the general want of information 
concerning cutaneous diseases. It may be easily 
understood how much more agreeable the inquiry 
into diseases marked by external characters, than 
into any others, might become to such a mind, 
habitually fond of noting facts, and of collecting 
and arranging them. He would find in this path 
a satisfaction in kind like that he had enjoyed in 
his favourite science of natural history. And 
no doubt the love of truth, for which he was so 
remarkable, might, without any consciousness of 
such an influence, much contribute to the pre- 
ference; since, so far as he could proceed, he 
would have demonstration, instead of reasoning 
or conjecture, to guide and be guided by. 

His Thesis exhibits much discrimination ; and 
contains a free but candid examination of the 
opinions of others. And it perhaps ought to be 
mentioned that it was entirely his own com- 
position, some of the Professors condescending 
to compliment him upon it, and to express the 
pleasure it gave them to observe that he had 


written it himself; a gratification which their 
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sagacity in distinguishing the style of a can- 
didate, whatever be the absolute or comparative 
merits of its Latinity, may always enable them 
at once to bestow. . 

Dr. BaTteMaAN was now to enter upon a new 
and more important field. He had completed 
every part of his education with credit, and was 
provided with every preliminary to practice. 
His summers he had spent with his family in the 
country ; and they were passed in the pursuit and 
enjoyment of those accessory accomplishments in 
knowledge, which are more ornamental to none 
than to the physician. To none perhaps are these 
indeed so useful; since, while they refresh his 
spirits, they enlarge his mind by information 
illustrative of all which peculiarly belongs to his 
profession, and qualify him for his rank ; and thus 
add to his efficiency as well as his dignity. “ Quee 
quidem studia,” says Sir GeorcE Baker, “ quam- 
vis non faciant medicum, aptiorem tamen medi- 
cinze faciunt.” Without any direct view to such 
results, Dr. BatEMAN’s habits, and the vivid 
pleasure which he received simply from the 


acquisition of knowledge, conducted him to them. 
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If it be true, as has been sometimes observed, 
that “* men never rise so certainly as when they 
are unconscious whither they are tending,” it is 
happy for the individual who has been thus car- 
ried forward, because he escapes in his progress 
the distractions and solicitudes, to say nothing 
of the still more uncomfortable feelings of 
rivalry and competition, which must always ac- 
company a more specific pursuit of his object. 
It is with the studies of the lecture-room and the 
university as it is with the tasks of the school. One 
thing only is wanted, a direct and steady appli- 
cation of the mind to business, as it comes, with- 
out any thought of the ultimate consequences of 
mastering it. If these be let in, or if at least 
they gain any considerable hold of the attention, 
they must, in whatsoever proportion they may 
happen, detract from the sum of knowledge and 
advancement which would otherwise have been 
attained. The powers of the student ought to 
be, as much as possible, exclusively occupied on 
his proper subjects. To this end it comes to be 
of the more importance, that our institutions for 


the higher stages of education should be so or- 
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dered as to preclude, so far as may be, the oper- 
ation of extrinsic motives. Can there be any 
difficulty in seeing how this is most likely to be 
effected? How do we proceed with the school- 
boy? We do uot set before him the advantages 
which he is to reap fifteen or twenty years hence 
in order to stimulate him to exertion. We do 
not tell him that if he be diligent he will be sure 
to be a rich, or a great, or a wise man. But we 
give him his work, and tell him he must do it ; 
leaving his discovery of the benefits we are con- 
triving for him to time, to others, and to himself; 
never dreaming but that among all these it will 
be made quite soon enough. We de our duty, 
which is to teach; and we expect him to do his, 
which is to learn. ‘There is a season for all 
things. In due course, if beth parties shall 
have been faithful to their requirements, will 
come another season. But if this be antici- 
pated; if the mind fondly indulges in the ima- 
gination of the fruit, while it is yet only the seed- 
time, that very indulgence will dissipate the at- 
tention which requires to be concentrated, and 


thus even the very earnestness of the desire, and 
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the endeavour after it, must tend to defeat its own 
object. 

It would be curious to inquire what is, in 
point of fact, the ultimate effect of the high in- 
citements to mental exertion which are offered 
in some public Seminaries: whether they do in 
the end produce the results they are intended 
for? They are proposed with a view to stimu- 
late the idle and the thoughtless; and to urge 
to still greater efforts the industrious. And un- 
doubtedly they do bring into the field a very 
ardent competition for honours. But does not a 
large proportion of the candidates stop at this 
point? They win, or they lose. What they 
struck at is hit, or is missed: and the fear is 


that, not having looked beyond this mark, there is 
then an end of all care of the matter. But the 


real object was to inspire a deeper feeling; that, 
by means of this, science should be cultivated, 
explored, and completed; and the power of 
usefulness to mankind as far as possible insured. 
Is this, the noblest purpose to which the intel- 
lect can be dedicated, to be looked for under 
such a system to any extent commensurate with 


its nature? Is not rather such a system at variance 
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with the simplicity and modesty of science ? And 
is the number of those who, having been disap- 
pointed in these contests, begin afresh, and of 
those who, having been successful, proceed, so 
great as to justify it? To mankind abroad these 
henours are nothing. ‘The desideratum is the 
advancement of learning and science ; and un- 
less this appear to be promoted by them, they 
are of no account to the world, and may pos- 
sibly do some harm to all the parties engaged in 
the arena. How analogous, rather how entirely 
the same, is the situation of the learner through 
all his stages from the beginning! Is it not one 
principle, that of duty, which belongs to them 
all? Is not every other motive, if not directly 
meretricious and mercenary, of doubtful quality, 
and still more doubtful efficiency? Once im- 
plant this, and fix it firmly, and nothing within 
reach of the mind can fail of being attained to. 
If, instead of the school-boy ceasing at his next 
steps to be governed by the constant reference 
of all he does to this great principle, that zt zs 
his duty to do tt, he should still move under the 
same steady impulse and strength, how incalcu- 


lably more easily and certainly would his ul- 
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timate object, of professional usefulness, be ac- 
complished! Every hill would, indeed, still be a 
hill, and every mountain a mountain; but ad- 
dressing himself in singleness of heart to each 
ascent as he arrived at it, all not absolutely insur- 
mountable would thus be traversed almost with- 
out a thought of the pleasant land he was bound 
to, until his feet were safely at rest upon it. Is 
such a scheme of education visionary ? ‘The true 
way to determine such a question is to consider 
the progress of knowledge, and the actual me- 
thods of cultivating it. It is indisputable that a 
vast ardour in its cause prevails; and if its im- 
provement be not in proportion to the multitude 
and the intensity employed upon it, it can hardly 
be unreasonable to inquire if there be not some 
defect in the manner in which the task is at- 
tempted. No one will say that there is not de- 
sire of money enough among us, ambition 
enough, love of science enough. Is it not pos- 
sible, then, that there may be something else of 
which we have not yet enough ;—that there may 
still be wanting that deeper and far more power- 
ful principle which impelled Harvey, and 


Hatter, and all other men who have been actu- 
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ated by a strong sense of moral obligation; — a 
want which must be remedied before science is 
cultivated generally in the spirit in which it 
ought to be cultivated, and brought to the per- 
fection which the necessities of human nature so 
plainly call for ? 

There is another and an opposite reflection 
which would seem to belong also to this view ; 
that while it would best promote all sufficient 
exertions of the mind, it might repress any in- 
ordinate efforts. He who addresses himself to 
his labours on a serious and well-considered 
principle of duty, at the same time that he 
will strain every nerve for their accomplish- 
ment, and still think that he has fallen short, 
may yet recollect, that, as his powers are not un- 
limited, there is a point beyond which he ought 
not to presume upon them. He will remember 
that bricks are not demanded of him without 
straw. And, by thus keeping his endeavours 
within the bounds which have been appointed 
for them, he will, without danger of his faculties 
being either neglected or over-wrought, proceed 


steadily to the goal : 
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“Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citrave nequit consistere rectum !” 


But if, on the other hand, urged by any other 
motive, be it apparently ever so honourable, he 
strive beyond the measure of his talents, how 
fearful is the peril, not of his failure of his mark 
merely, but of the irretrievable ruin of both 
body and mind! The history of students who 
have thus overdone themselves, and have fallen, 
never to be sufficiently lamented, sacrifices to 
their error, is very melancholy. And to theirs 
may be added the still more alarming examples 
of men who, in the highest departments of 
human affairs, have by an excessive urgency 
of their rare abilities, sunk suddenly to the most 
humiliating and most painful loss of them all. 

It is true that neither the infirmity of our 
nature, nor the difficulty, in itself so great, of 
an exact government of the mind according to 
the scale of its powers, will admit of much con- 
fidence that such a stroke shall be by any dis- 
cipline with certainty guarded against. It is 
incident chiefly to the most highly-gifted. and 
most hopeful of our species, and among them to 
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the choicest of that favoured number. But in 
proportion as the calamity more imminently 
threatens these superior spirits, how are we 
bound to watch over them, lest, by an unad- 
vised flight beyond their strength, the precious 
promise of their course be extinguished for 
ever! Are we to stand still and admire only, 
as when a meteor is crossing our path ? Ought 


we not rather to hail them as 
“ Lights of the world, and stars of human race !” 


whose splendour has been given, not for a vain 
and transitory show, but an enduring bene- 
fit; and, in as much as in us lies, since its 
date at the longest can be but brief, to cherish 
and preserve it? ‘There is one, and only one 

way, by which we can have any hope of effect- 
| ing this; and that is by instilling the sentiment 
of duty with the first elements of instruction ; by 
inculcating it the more earnestly at every sub- 
sequent step; and by recognising no other as 
legitimate through the whole sequence of life, 
from the earliest preparation for the race to its 


consummation. ‘This simple principle, always 
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readily apprehended, at all ages, and under all 
circumstances, equally fortifies against the two 
opposite evils to which youth is liable, that of 
idleness on the one hand, and ambition on the 
other. No elaborate representation of the con- 
sequences of either is required. All which is 
necessary is, first to inure the mind to simple 
obedience, and to refrain from the expression 
of all sentiments which can tend to excite in it 
‘ the low feeling of competition; to set before 
the student a higher mark, which, without look- 
ing to what others are about, he can neither 
fail to see, nor can undervalue. In a few words, 
we ought always to speak and to act in his 
_ presence as moved and constrained by the ex- 
pectation that he will learn all he can only in 
order to be as useful as he can. This is the 
only security. The faculties are to be kept in 
an efficient state for action. But this cannot be, — 
if extraordinary efforts are to be sustained for 
an extraordinary length of time by extraordinary 
motives. No doubt a man, by the use of cer- 
tain means, may succeed in his wager to walk 
or to ride from Lonpon to Yorx in astonish- 
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ingly few hours. But when the feat is per- 
formed, his muscles demand a proportionate 
holiday ; or the whip and spur must be urged 
even more violently than before, and presently 
his strength is exhausted, and the wonderment, 
as well as his usefulness, is over for ever. 

Nor does the parallel quite end here. The 
whole matter lies, however, within a small com- 
pass. ‘The human intellect is fitted to certain 
purposes. It is in vain to try to force it beyond — 
them. It cannot be. Nature will*have her due. 
If we are determined, nevertheless, to contend 
with her, to take no denial; nay, to withhold 
from her, when she most needs them, her very 
food and sleep, and to persist in our bidding 
that the very prime of our generation, after 


having been thus awhile — 


“ Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs a 


shall be devoted to a forlorn hope, the conse- 
quence must be taken with the daring, and few 
shall survive it. ‘To the soldier, indeed, duty 


and honour are synonymous ; and he who com- 
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mands, and he who obeys, are equally without 
a choice in their extremity, and without blame 
in its issue. Come what may, their country 
crowns them both. Not so with the scholar. 
By a rash putting forth of zs strength, the 
main end for which it was intrusted to him is 
defeated. Just as the scene of duty is opening 
upon him, he faints and sinks away from its 
call; and, instead of the imperishable honour of 
having added in his day to the knowledge, and 
thereby to the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
his name vanishes in a breath raised for no 
advantage but his own. 

The grand problem in education is to turn 
every power of the mind, without loss of time, to 
the best account; and again, remembering the 
brevity of life, to beware that we do not make it 
briefer. But if a temptation to overstep our 
narrow bounds should yet sometimes come across. 
us, let us recollect the beautiful compensation 
which a diversity of talents supplies for their 
single and separate insufficiencies, and be re- 
conciled to the unchangeable laws of our nature. 
“© England expects every man to do his duty!” 
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Nothing could withstand the heart that con- 
ceived, and the hearts that stood to that match- 
less watchword! ‘The principle is the same. 
“‘ In hoc signo vinces!” Neither in that service 
in which the scholar has enrolled himself, may 
any do too little or too much. If he be either 
way disobedient to the rule, his rank is forfeited, 
and the most illustrious of all commonwealths 
is, so far as he is concerned, and by his fault, 
defrauded of her glory. In fine, let us be 
humble. ‘There will be no excuse for us if we 
do not each perform our part. But it will be 
well to reflect withal, that the sublime scheme 
of human advancement, whatsoever certainty of 
instruments it may seem to imply, is altogether 
independent of our particular instrumentality 
for its completion. 

In Dr. BatEmMan, nothing new, nothing of 
change, marked any portion of this part of his 
history. One and the same principle moved 
him throughout. In his childhood he had been 
remarkable chiefly for obedience ; and his youth 
was passed in that corresponding exercise of his 


faculties which the sentiment of duty naturally 
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leads to; so that he carried with him from the 
schools, one after another, all the benefits for 
which he was sent into them. He had wasted 
neither time nor money; had dissipated neither 
his health nor his talents; and so, with all the 
advantages which the best use of all these could 
- give him, was ready for his vocation. 

Before taking leave of this pleasant part of his 
life, a word may be pardoned, perhaps, in praise 
of the early love of nature (for very early may 
it indeed be implanted) for which he was so re- 
markable. With the facilities provided by 
so many valuable elementary books in natural 
history as are now to be found in all its 
branches, and the delight with which such know- 
ledge is received, even by children, when judi- 
ciously communicated, the positive good which it 
must always bring with it ought not to be disre- 
garded. A pebble, a shell, a flower, an insect, 
or a bird, there is no corner of the earth without. 
It is easy to deal familiarly with them all, and 
imperceptibly to imprint upon the memory — 
very wonderful being its capacity in the young — 
a world of pleasing facts, beautiful images, and 
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the sweetest moral sentiments. To whatsoever 
walk in life the youth may be destined, such 
attainments will be sure to be in unison with it, 
and to afford him a congenial satisfaction even to 
the end. For the often-quoted words of Cicero 
may be applied to them with a peculiar propriety: 
‘* Heec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem 
‘* oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis per- 
* fugium ac solatium preebent, delectant domi, 
‘non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, 
‘¢ peregrinantur, rusticantur !” 

They have, also, if leave may be taken to pass 
at once to so homely a recommendation, the rare 
merit of being cheap pleasures, a consideration 
which Doctor Arkin has with his usual sound- 
ness of judgment exhorted us to bear in mind 
when we are about to introduce to childhood 
and youth any thing to be so called. They fill 
up what without them and without amusement 
(for amusement cannot be continual) would be 
absolute vacuity, and therefore only an oppor- 
tunity for the growth of evil. They, moreover, 
which is of no trivial account, awaken and pre- 


pare the taste, refine it from the vulgar to the 
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elegant, and raise it from the frivolous to the 


intellectual : — 


“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros |” 


If any taint be indelible, it is that of vulgarity. 
It infects the soonest and the deepest, and requires 
the most care for its exclusion. And where shall 
be found an antidote to the poison so effectual 
and so delightful, as in the garden and the field, 
on the rock or by the sea-shore? Whatever 
can directly or indirectly pre-occupy the mind 
with better thoughts and pursuits, whatever can 
raise it above the mean, and the selfish, and the 
common, all will contribute to future excellence. 
And surely it would not seldom be an inexpres- 
sible comfort that the entertainments of the 
youthful spirit should be of a kind equally com- 
patible with solitude and companionship. ‘The 
boy in a few years is to be no longer a boy, but 
a man; to confine the argument to its proper 
point here, a physician. And that he may be 
what a physician ought to be, the foundations 
cannot be laid too early or too carefully. He is 


to be taught all which is known concerning his 
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art, or which he can, whether it be from the right 
or the left, turn to his purpose; and as a — 


“ Virtuous and faithful HeserpeEn, whose skill 
i] ” 


Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil 


he is to come to its exercise with “a pure heart, 
fervently,” if he would accomplish justly all which 
belongs to his calling. This can only be expected 
when all the parts of his plan are consistent with 
its end; and assuredly they are all practicable. — 
He not only may acquire a just and fine taste 
in regard to the works of nature, and a better 
judgment in manners and in morals; but un- 
questionably, if he be so happy as to possess 
these, will be in proportion respectable and 
useful; and, wheresoever his lot may be cast, 
his advantage will be conspicuous. 

Dr. Bateman settled in Lonpon for practice 
in 1801; and was admitted a Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1805. He car- 
ried forward his pursuit of improvement dili- 
gently there under Dr. W1LLAn, whose high and 
merited reputation had induced many young 
physicians to enter as his pupils at the Public 
Dispensary. Dr. Bareman’s assiduity at that 
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institution led to his being appointed Assistant 
Physician under a tempory pressure of business ; 
and subsequently, on the resignation of Dr. 
Diaspar, to his becoming the colleague of 
Dr. Wituan and Mr. Pearson there in 1804. 
And he was elected Physician to the Fever In- 
stitution (the designation for the House of Re- 
covery, or new Fever Hospital, which he always 
used, ) also in the same year. 

His ardour in these offices was unabated by 
any difficulties, so long as his health enabled 
him to discharge their duties. Those of the 
latter important charity were committed wholly 
to him; and he sustained them for many years 
without any assistance. 

It is difficult to convey a just representation 
of the earnestness with which he gave himself up 
to these duties, and to the farther pursuit of that 
knowledge which had already qualified him for 
them so well. But, in detailing the routine of 
a literary man’s life, it may be important to 
mention his minute economy of time, because it 
was that, in conjunction with the unceasing acti- 


vity of his mind, in which it originated, which 
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enabled him to carry his researches to such an 
extent, and to provide that fund of learning he 
was at length in possession of. It would be 
hardly too much to say that he never wasted a 
minute. His pen was always in his hand the 
moment he came down stairs in the morning. 
His papers and books were on the table during 
the short interval which elapsed before he break- 
fasted. And again at dinner-time, the little 
space that intervened between his return home 
and his dinner being put upon the table, was 
employed in the same way, unless indeed it was 
given to the organ. For, much as he delighted 
in music, almost the only time which he spent 
on it was this little interval at dinner-time, and 
the somewhat longer one in the twilight of even- 
ing, which so generally passes unoccupied, but 
which he had been accustomed to employ in this 
manner from a schoolboy, always distinguishing 
it then by the term of fiddling time, because he 
could make no other use of it. In his daily 
rounds at the Dispensary he was equally careful 
not to waste time, taking every short cut, and 


not disdaining to contrive how to save even a 
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few steps, since all these savings in the aggre- 
gate procured him a little more time. 

He soon became a contributor to the diffusion 
of medical knowledge by his pen ; and, devoting 
more time proportionately to reading, his studies 
were always protracted beyond midnight, gene- 
rally till two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and sometimes resorting even at these hours 
again to his organ, (and especially to the sacred 
pieces of Hanpke , in which he took great delight, ) 
for the relief of the mental fatigue he so incurred. 

‘His Dispensary Reports in the EpinBuRGH 
Medical and Surgical Journal first introduced 
him to the public as a writer, for the distribution 
of an Inaugural Dissertation is of necessity very 
limited. ‘To the establishment of that valuable 
periodical work by Dr. Duncan, junior, he gave 
very efficient support, being for some time its 
joint editor with that distinguished Professor, 
and the late excellent Dr. Rezve of Norwicu. 
Of the latter, his much-valued friend, he drew 
up an interesting biographical memoir, marked 
with great feeling, which was published in the 


eleventh volume. ‘The eighth volume contains 
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another of Dr. Wiiuan from his hand. One of 
his earliest communications to the Journal was 
an account of the Fever Institution. And, be- 
sides various articles of criticism, Dr. Bareman 
was the author of an entertaining number of the 
Inquirer, in the fifth volume of the same work, 
on the connection between minute anatomy and 
medicine; and of some separate contributions, 
the titles of which its index will supply. 

He wrote also the medical articles in Dr. 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, from the letter C inclusive, 
with the exception of that on the History of 
Medicine, which was furnished by another hand, 
during his absence from Lonpon; and _ the 
medical portion of the article /magination there, 
as well as most of the professional biogra- 
phies. 

Dr. Bateman wrote with great fluency. In 
writing for the Cyclopzedia, he was in the habit 
of noting down on a scrap of paper the heads 
into which he thought of dividing his subject, 
then reading all the books upon it which he had 
occasion to consult, after which he arranged in 


his mind all he proposed to say, so that when 
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he began to write he considered his labour done. 
He wrote, indeed, as fast as his pen could move, 
and with so little necessity of correction or in- 
terlineation, that his first copy always went to 
press. Neither was any part of this process 
hastily or inconsiderately performed. He said 
that, to prepare for the single article Jmagina- 
tion, just now adverted to, he read the greater 
part of one-and-twenty volumes. 

It would be well if the same conscience were 
always made of such tasks. For in this in- 
stance, the conscience of fulfilling rightly a sti- 
pulated positive engagement, and that still more 
important tacit engagement which every author 
ought to consider himself under to the public, 
was his steady impulse and support. “ The 
vocation of an author is a serious one,” says 
Mrs. SCHIMMELPENNINCK, in the touching con- 
clusion of her beautiful and edifying Narrative 
of the. Demolition of the Monastery of Port 
Royal Des Champs, “ serious, as it respects 
the writer, and as it respects the reader. ‘That 
to which utterance has once been given, it is 


beyond the writer’s power to recall; so that, 
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in another sense, it may be truly said of literary 
crimes as of the sin of Esau, that no place for 
repentance is to be found, though it be sought 
carefully, and with tears. The successful can- 
didates for literary celebrity have a voice, which 
shall yet be heard when their place on earth 
shall know them no more; and which, like 
that of ABEL, though they were dead, should 
yet speak. Yea, and of every idle word which it 
doth speak, shall they give an account; ner can 
the united applauses of all men avail to screen 
them from the righteous judgment of God !” 
There are more evils in the world of letters 
than criticism can control or even espy, if 
criticism were more just to its office than, 
busy as it is, we may boast it in our days 
to be. ‘The multitude come to the perusal of a 
book, either as a meal they cannot do without, 
or as a banquet on which they are to feast. In 
both cases they are apt to take it as it is offered, 
without much thought of the manner in which 
its ingredients have been brought to their pre- 
sent shape. He, therefore, who takes upon him 


to provide for either the taste or the wants of 
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the community, should bear in mind that he is 
answerable for all he sets forth. He is to 
nourish as well as to gratify those whom he 
feeds ; and to make them healthy, he must look 
to it that nothing unsound or vitiated proceed 
from his hands. But the temptation to seek a 
little less perseveringly ; to consider a little less 
carefully; may, in the obscurity and difficulty 
of recondite researches, not seldom be vehement. 
For, to cut the knot is easy ; and the probability 
of the venture being discovered is almost none. 
The great master-check of religious and moral 
principle alone can save the writer and _ his 
reader from this noiseless wrong. ‘The press 
is a vast engine. It is natural, in so just an 
admiration of its benefits, to think little of its 
mischiefs. Yet, the evil which it may work, 
by omission and by commission, is incalcu- 
lable, when its true purposes are not recol- 
lected. ‘The specific results of any given course 
of reading are very liable to be underrated. 
This is evident by the consequences which 
may be traced in conversation, in opinions, 
and in conduct. But, if they were of less 
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amount than even is contended for by those 
who rate them at the lowest, the obligation to 
integrity is equally an obligation, and often, 
when least thought of, in reality most momen- 
tous. A title-page is a promissory note, and 
whosoever takes it has a right to the very letter 
of the bond. Before he sits down, it is fit, there- 
fore, that an author should count the cost: for, 
if he undertake to instruct others, he has in the 
present state of knowledge to address himself to 
a toil which will call for his utmost patience, and 
industry, and self-denial ; and which Dr. Joun- 
son so feelingly in his own case compares with 
ScaLicER to “ the labours of the anvil and the 
mine.” Such a view of literary occupation, 
although it was suggested by the retrospect of 
no ordinary task, the very facility of compo- 
sition attained to in modern times only makes 
the more striking, inasmuch as it carries along 
with it the obvious danger of our taking for sub- 
stance what is nothing better than its shadow. 
The Englishman’s noble old law of “ The 
truth, and nothing but the truth !” is in no mat- 


ters more imperative than in those of the press. 
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How many a vain hand would be put back 
to its proper distance by a timely recollection 
of that simple but comprehensive obligation ! 
During all the years which Dr. Barreman 
spent in laborious study, he never allowed 
himself to relax from it, excepting on those oc- 
casional indispositions by which he was actually 
unfitted for it. Society he was indeed fond of, 
and of its common amusements; and music he was 
fond of; and all these he enjoyed, as they came, 
with a peculiar vivacity and energy of enjoyment. 
But his studies never were intermitted volunta- 
rily for any less grave occupation. Yet he seized 
his opportunities for lighter reading when they did 
so happen through indisposition, with avidity and 
delight; and often said it would be difficult for any 
one, who had not tried the experiment, to con- 
ceive what a luxury a poem or work of imagin- 
ation proved to him after a long course of severe 
study. A delightful example both of the advan- 
tage of inspiring an early taste for such pro- 
ductions, since, without that, the enjoyment of 
them in after life is scarcely to be expected ; 
and of their true use to men engaged in serious 
F 2 
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occupations. The relief they supply is not 
that of dissipation, but of refreshment ; and they 
accordingly leave behind them an invigoration 
proportioned to their intrinsic worth, and re- 
new the exhausted spirits for their ordinary 
affairs by an aliment, although finer and of more 
delicate quality, analogous to their proper food. 
The near affinity between the pursuits of na- 
tural history, and the objects of poetry and the 
fine arts, offers another invitation to the cultiva- 
tion of a taste for them all in the first years of 
professional preparation. ‘These interesting 
studies may be promoted best in concert; and 
much is it to be desired that they should go 
always hand in hand. ‘To be well informed in 
the appearances and the works of nature, and 
to be initiated into habits of observation and re- 
flection, are the chief pre-requisites to a just con- 
ception of the poetical character and of all kindred 
subjects. True poetry is but a simple, howsoever 
lofty, transcript of the sentiments and feelings of 
a powerful mind. Itis not enough to constitute 
what is worthy to be so called, that a series of 


pictures be set before us, let these be never so 
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exquisitely finished ; nor that the most striking 
combinations of character or circumstances 
should be imagined. No doubt these may be ren- 
dered highly fascinating, and may charm away 
often a weary hour. And so may the Panorama, 
and many a show besides, beautiful each in its 
kind, and worthy of all its praise. Yet true 
poetry — 


“ Pure, gentle source of the high rapturous mood !” 


although it summon every one of the senses to 
bear it witness, acknowledges not them for its 
source or seat, or authority. It is the language ofa 
soul capable of holding “ high converse” within 
itself. It is not the mere reflection of the images 
which have been carried into it from without, 
as by a mirror; nor, as in the kaleidoscope, a 
new arrangement of the elementary forms and 
colours which had been fortuitously cast together 
abroad, and there, as by magic, assume an order 
and a beauty which no other mechanism could 
haye given them. We may be delighted, law- 
fully, with descriptions originating in these prin- 
ciples. But if, on account of the penury of 
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language, we must denominate such descriptions 
poetry, we ought to discriminate between the 
productions which are in that sense poetical, 
and those more reflective and intellectual strains 
to which alone the title would have been given 
of old. The difference between them is akin to 
that which separates the chronicle from history. 
The one is involved in the other; but does not, 
and never can, constitute it, and bears little 
value but as subservient to a nobler purpose. 
We read Homer and Vireit, and SHax- 
SPEARE and Muitron, for the sake, not so much 
of their wonderful powers of verse, or of descrip- 
tion, or of their more wonderful insight into hu- 
man character, and the world of nature around us. 
Unquestionably, they delineate the features of 
both, as no other uninspired mortals have done. 
But we hang over them, muse upon them, and 
quote them for their resplendent truth, and 
their profound -wisdom, more than for their 
descriptions, inimitable as these are. It is not 
so much that we see better, as that we think 
better than we could have done without them. 


To the rest of mankind the universe has been 
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comparatively a sealed volume. ‘They have 
opened it for us, and, as we peruse it after 


familiarity with them, we — 


“ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing!” 


The pre-eminent gifts of such poets as these 
shine only the brighter for the long ages through 
which, ‘ few and far between,” they have 
reached us. In proportion as they are more 
sublime, they insure, too, a more universal as well 
as a more lasting fame. Jor their sublimity is 
intimately connected with that capacity of senti- 
ment and feeling which has been given bounti- 
fully to us all. The poet, who elaborates from 
his knowledge and study of a particular class of 
objects, if he choose well, and be fitly qualified 
for his undertaking, may construct a work of 
interest. But the interest is confined to those 
who happen to have a taste like his own, - and 
those into whom he may have the good fortune 
to infuse it. Or if, through the force of his 
powers and his efforts, his performance catch a 
wider, nay the most just admiration, still the ex- 
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tent, like the origin, of such an interest must 
always be partial. He who travels far and near, 
that he may bring home something to astonish, 
may find, as all do who go on voyages of dis- 
covery, some unexpected land, and some un- 
described tenants for it: and there are many to 
listen eagerly to his wonders. This class of 
poets may be compared to a tribe of musicians 
perambulating a foreign country with their 
strange instruments, each after his own fashion 
striking up a tune for such of the crowd as he 
can collect around him, the plaintive and the 
warlike, the tender and the gay, all finding their 
ample circles of hearers. ‘They do not play in 
concert. They address themselves to a par- 
ticular party respectively, who have no taste in 
common, and no sympathy but with their own 
band. But the music suffices for their object, 
which is only to be pleased. The tune is ap- 
plauded. Its hour has passed; and the hand 
from which it fell is forgotten. The multitude 
care little for such poems; or, if they do rave 
about them for a time, they are forgotten ere 


long for ever. How should it be otherwise ? 
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The whole matter on both sides is factitious. It 
is the art of poetry more than its genius that is 
here concerned; and whatsoever is so worked 
out must of necessity be liable to the imperfec- 
tions of art. The garden and the park, delightful 
as they may be, are never by any contrivance or 
care made to equal the landscape. Nor does even 
Science venture to promise that the most success- 
ful analysis shall provide an equivalent for the 
simplest mineral spring. We may come near, 
apparently very near, to nature: still we do not 
quite reach her. Our best endeavours, indeed, 
are acceptable to a well-formed judgment only 
in proportion as they take her for a guide, and 
are found to approach her. But when we seem 
at last to have seized her, she wraps herself 
silently again in her clouds, and, transparent 
almost as they appear, is borne away from us 
with a majesty which declares her supremacy 
more indisputably than ever. In a word, it is 
not for us to create. What is called Invention 
in poetry is often but a torture of the fancy, a 
sort of waking dream, an extreme driving, ‘ vz 


et armis,” of the whole available forces of the 
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mind into array as they nightly and of them- 
selves, — 
* All huddling into phalanx,” 
fill us with some strange amazement. But it is 
not every one who can attempt even this: and 
therefore, and because also the stranger the 
exhibition the more marvellous the talent, we 
confound it with poetry. The true poet writes, 
not because he is determined to make a poem, 
but because his observant eye and ear, always 
awake, whether he will or not, to external things, 
and his reflecting spirit, havg accumulated with- 
in him a store of images and sentiments which, 
seeking with intense fervour for language where- 
with to embody and clothe them, reaches it 
with difficulty. At length, yet to the last under 
an inseparable sense of its inadequacy to the 
task, such a Fancy — 
“ Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn !” 

and charms mankind with a new aspect of 
nature. Every understanding and every heart 
bear testimony to its fidelity. As it is with 


Philosophy, so it is here. Kxpatiating in a 
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wonderful scene, reflecting deeply, and feeling 
deeply, because he reflects more than other 
men on its phenomena, certain points present 
themselves to the contemplation of the poet, 
which, in a degree, shadow out something more 
than is commonly apprehended of man, and of 
what belongs to him as a moral being. Unob- 


served appearances of the inanimate visible 
universe, glimpses of human character, and 


intense re-action of his thoughts upon his own, 
combine for him a new world, in which he 
lives, as it were, a stranger among strangers, 
inasmuch as he continually feels the difficulty of 
conveying fully to those around him the senti- 
ments and feelings which possess his whole soul. 
Still it is nothing more than a clearer and more 
enlarged view of things which he has obtained. 
It is not that he has conjured up, as in adream, 
what does not or cannot actually exist. His 
thoughts and feelings are the reflections of re- 
alities, for which there is in his bosom a mirror 
ever bright and faithful. No impression is re- 
ceived there but he takes cognisance of it, 


cherishes it. It is food to him now; and he 
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calls up, when he will, its affecting and beautiful 
images afterward; or by the power of association, 
they are re-excited by the countless occurrences 
of his life. The business of Philosophy is with 
naked uninspirited nature; of Poetry, with nature 
animated by an informing soul. To both, Truth 
is essential. If the philosopher wander aside 
from truth, we leave him to himself : and, in like 
manner, if the poet takes upon him to feign such 
a world, such characters, and such connections 
between them, as either do not exist, or are im- 
probable, our interest in him is faint, or, if not 
faint, is but transitory. ‘The foundation of all 
our interest, and the source of all our benefit, 
reside in the realities which in either case are 
brought to light. In each it is the reverent 
ministry to nature which alone achieves the 
wonder, and wins the fame. And hence the 
need of that rare devotedness and patience, as 
well as genius, in poetry also, without which true 
excellence is never expected in Science. In 
neither is this excellence to be attained by the 
painful extortion which an ordinary mind prac- 


tises upon itself without mercy, under a perpetual 
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dread of that oblivion which, strive as it will, 
must soon come; but only by that “ intense 
labour” which Mitton said “he took to be 


> 


his portion:” a steady, elevated application of 
the whole intellectual powers of a great mind to 
adequate objects, prompted and supported by an 
urgent and, as it were, illuminating sense of their 
sufficiency to the noblest undertakings. Not- 
withstanding the difference of their talents and 
objects, the same inalienable eye to nature is 
seen therefore in Mitron and in Bacon, the 
same constant “ girding up of the loins” to pur- 
sue and apprehend her, not under the charm 
only of that beauty which had been made so 
much more manifest to them than to others, but 
from a sense of the duty lying specially upon 
thera to search out and declare her wonders ; 
and, in their several ways, the precious truths 
shining unnoticed through her veil. The man 
who, in the cultivation of either, is intent on 
building up for himself a name, may not seldom 
attain it without this high frame. But even if 
it proved to be something more than a temporary 


illusion in regard to himself, it can be nothing 
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better to his fellow-creatures. A story contrived 
ever so consistently, a fiction ever so ingenious, 
if it be not true to nature, presents to us nothing 
beyond the compass of the intellect by which it 
was formed. It may be indeed a convenient 
groundwork for the introduction of valuable 
sentiments and beautiful imagery; but the great 
end for which superior powers are fitted, is lost 
unless they are steadily fixed on the contem- 
plation of nature in the external world, and of 
human character and events such as they actually 
exist, or have existed. It is only this employ- 
ment of them which can lead on to the exalted 
privilege of lifting aside the mantle which hides 
so much power, and beauty, and sublimity from 
common eyes, although ever before them, and 
carrying them “ home to every man’s business 
and bosom.” And it is thus only that extra- 
ordinary men rise to their proper height of 
supereminence, when our admiration of them 
rests mainly on an unquestionable conviction of 
their usefulness. For who will deny that in like 
manner as Bacon and NeEwron are to be held 


for ever benefactors to mankind, such also have 
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been Mriron and Gray and Cowper, and as 
many other authors of “ immortal verse” as have 
drawn their inspiration from the same inexhaust- 
ible source, and applied it to the same needful 
end, that of enlightening and instructing us. 
Their vocations differ but as those of servants 
of the same sovereign, labouring, in different 
paths, for the public good. They are unwearied, 
therefore, and they are humble; for the task 
they have taken upon them they see to be more 
than enough for the most splendid of their en- 
dowments. And the farther and more diligently 
they proceed in pursuit of that “ alzquid immen- 
sum infinitumque,’ which, like the Israelites’ 
cloud by day, and pillar of fire by night, still 
*‘ leads them on their way,” the more perfect and 
unapproachable shine forth the purity and ma- 
jesty of their subject. ‘They are but interpreters 
of a language which addresses and solicits them 
on all sides; and which they would fain repeat 
to every ear as it has touched their own, and 
send into the depths of the souls of others as it 
has penetrated themselves. Whether volumi- 


nous, or known to us by only a few felicitous 
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lines, their place in our remembrance is equally 
secure, for the stress of their hold lies in the 
happy discovery and application of the simple 
principles and feelings to which, when so ex- 
hibited, every human breast beats at once in 
unison. Such a seal from the hand of nature 
to the high calling, fixes the spirit, as it were by 
a bond, to transfer whithersoever it can its own 
“image and superscription,” a service incon- 
vertible to any other. But happen what will 
from it elsewhere, even though there be none to 
regard it, of itself it still testifies in its very sub- 
stance to truth, and only with that can part with 
its character. The great predominant idea in 
such minds is the capacity of man for good. ‘This 
is the clue, all but invisibly fine, which conducts 
them in their remotest excursions through the 
labyrinth, “ the wilderness of this world.” 
Therefore they elaborate nothing vicious, no- 
thing sensual, nothing of folly; for in nature 
there is nothing of all these which may not be 
separated, and cleared away from their conta- 
minating influences. They would have none to 


walk like the beasts that perish, with their eyes 
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all their days prone to the earth; but would fain 
persuade all their kind to look up, with them- 
selves, to the “ starry threshold” of a better 
home. 

It is our error often to misconceive the fine 
faculty we call imagination. For it can hardly 
be right to apply that term to any combination 
of phantasms which we may ourselves have put 
together, since these, having no foundation else- 
where, must always be liable to the same incon- 
gruity in respect to each other, and the same 
uncertainty of the consequences we make to 
depend upon them, as are found so commonly 
among the systems and hypotheses of pseudo- 
philosophers. Imagination may be not less a 
sober quality of the mind than any other; and a 
departure from its proprieties is often therefore 
as just a cause of offence as the more obvious 
absurdities incident to the understanding. For 
what is poetry but the mastery of that faculty of 
the mind which we so denominate imagination 
over the objects of taste, and affection, and moral 
sentiment, which a philosophical genius exercises 
oyer the elements of the material universe? To 
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both truth is essential. The love of truth stimu- 


lates alike to the labours and the watches of 


both: the love of truth animates both to “ cry 
aloud” in its praise; and so, if it be possible to 
persuade the world that in ¢ruth alone are its 
advantage and its happiness to be found. We 
refuse to entertain any other philosophy. We 
declare it at once to be illegitimate. Where is 
the authority, in reason or in experience, for 
any other poetry —if, at least, we profess to 
desire from poetry that benefit to the taste and 
the heart which we exact from philosophy for 
the intellect, and do not degrade it to the poor 
office of supplying a passing amusement ? It is 
true that for such poets, as well as for such 
philosophers, we require minds of the very 
highest standard, as for the finest arts we expect 
the most delicate hands. “ The description of 
Eden in the fourth book of the Paradise Lost,” 
says the Adventurer, “and the battle of the 
angels in the sixth, are usually selected as the 
most striking examples of a florid and vigorous 
imagination: but it requires much greater 


strength of mind to form an assemblage of na- 
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tural objects, and range them with propriety 
and beauty, than to bring together the greatest 
variety of the most splendid images, without any 
regard to their use or congruity ; as in painting, 
he who, by the force of his imagination, can 
delineate a landscape, is deemed a greater master 
than he, who, by heaping rocks of coral upon 
tesselated pavements, can only make absurdity 
splendid, and dispose gaudy colours so as best 
to set off each other. Sapphire fountains, that, 
rolling over orient pearls, run nectar, roses 
without thorns, trees that bear fruit of vegetable 
gold, and that weep odorous gums and balms, 
are easily feigned; but having no relative beauty 
as pictures of nature, nor any absolute excellence 
as derived from truth, they can only please those 
who, when they read, exercise no faculty but fancy, 
and admire because they do not think.” 

But the question here is not whether, on 
account of the rarity of minds of so high a stand- 
ard, we should submit to lower our demands, 
and be content with inferior performances; but 
whether, the facts being such as they are, we 
should not keep to the severity of principle, and 
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admit as genuine those only which would stand 
its purest test ? It cannot be a lawful argument 
that by proceeding thus we should at once ex- 
tinguish a host of aspiring spirits, since a certain 
apparent measure of qualification is indispens- 
able for admission to the competition of every 
race. ‘The determination is a momentous one 
to both parties, For the ambitious, on the one 
side, it would be better that they turned their 
strength some other way, since but a partial and 
short-lived success can come of their most vehe- 
ment exertions. And for the rest, how much 
would it conduce to their advancement in know- 
ledge and taste and virtue, and in every quality 
which adorns the character and comforts the 
heart, if that large and important portion of our 
literature which belongs to the present subject 
could be reclaimed to the same ancient dominion 
of truth and simplicity, which holds now an un- 
disputed sway over the scientific departments of 
letters ! 

It is difficult to refrain from a moment’s glance 
into futurity. Who presumes to set bounds to 


the improvement of knowledge? Do we not, 
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on the contrary, hail every new discovery as the 
harbinger of another, and a still more valuable ; 
and anticipate a time, as well indeed we may be 
tempted to do, when, by the progress of philoso- 
phy, the conveniences of this globe shall be 
enlarged and enhanced to a degree of which we 
can at present form no conception? And shall 
we then venture to put limits to the expansion 
of those still finer faculties by which the moral 
world is illuminated ? Why is poetry incapable 
of keeping pace with philosophy ? Why rather, 
as truth in all which concerns us shall become 
more manifest, may not its sweet and solemn 
illustrations be made still more instrumental to 
the refinement of the mind, and the expansion 
of the far dearer charities of the heart ? A sub- 
lime hope, not hastily to be deemed visionary, 
but only to be realised by the correspondent 
progress and freedom of truth in all with which 
we have to do. 

Again, the unmitigable earnestness of the be- 
nevolent feelings seen in some few men can only 
be understood by referring it to the extraordi- 
nary power of the. imagination. When they 
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hear or read of misery, although it be as far 
from them as the poles lie asunder, and as un- 
like the forms in which they have been used to 
witness it as language can make intelligible, to 
them it is an actual presence, and they must 
perforce obey the impulse. Other men do kind 
acts when they see the tear and hear the cry of 
wretchedness; but for these, imagination sup- 
plies the place of the senses, and that so irresist- 
ibly, that there can be no peace for them until 
they reach, at any cost, the palpable scene of 
the affliction itself. And thus even the fact 
which has often been cited as a proof of the 
want of imagination in Howarp was perhaps 
its very consequence; for how could he halt at 
Rome to look at the marble agony of Laocoon, 
who was on his way to put an end to that with 
which he, as it were, saw flesh and blood writh- 
ing in Tarrary? 

That the difference between such men and 
others, in regard to benevolence, arises in part 
from their larger imagination, is made farther 
probable by the peculiar calmness which char- 


acterises their proceedings. ‘They would appear 
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to act far more from strong moral principle than 
from feeling. They exhibit nothing like passion. 
What would have become of the sacred cause 
of the ABOLITION, as by a just: pre-eminence it 
is styled, if WitBerrorce or CiarKkson had 
been moved only by temperament ? Many of us, 
it is to be hoped, might have rushed forward to 
the help of the slave if we had really seen him 
torn from his own shore, or set down in his de- 
solation on another. But what we did not and 
could not see, they did. Their imaginations set 
him before them, and kept him before them. 
Their strong conceptions being such as they 
were, they could not refrain from doing what 
the rest of us might perhaps have done, had 
the misery been presented to our sight. And 
. surely this view affords a far more hopeful pros- 
pect to humanity than any other explanation of 
the motives of those who so give themselves up 
to its service, inasmuch as principle may be more 
easily implanted than sensibility ; and men are 
more likely to be brought to co-operate in “ la- 
bours of love,” when they shall have been con- 
vinced that they are duties, than while only their 
G 4 
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feelings are addressed. Principle, moreover, is 
wise and prudent: feeling is impetuous, and 
difficult of guidance and control. Principle is 
salutary, and strengthens whomsoever it pos- 
sesses: feeling exhausts in proportion to its 
fervour. Principle must be the basis of a cha- 
racter “ thoroughly furnished to all good 
works.” ‘The sensibilities with which our na- 
ture has been blessed may be more or less in 
different individuals, and no sin can be on that 
account imputable. But there is no abatement 
of principle to be pleaded beyond that which 
lies in the equitable comparison of our conduct 
with the measure of the light which has been 
vouchsafed to us: to that we are bound to act 
up. When they, therefore, whose peculiar frame 
of mind brings more readily upon their con- 
sciences the views by which great moral move- 
ments are suggested, prove faithful to the call of 
** the still, small voice” within, it behoves us to 
look well to their brighter lamp. We all can 
judge of its light, whether it be truly such as we 
ought to follow. And so may we all, whatso- 


ever may have been the talent committed to us, 
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alone discharge our own stewardship aright. 
We derive the twofold benefits from such ex- 
amples, of learning from them views, and conse- 
quently principles, which might not have ori- 
ginated with ourselves; and then of witnessing 
their righteous perseverance in those principles 
‘¢ through evil report and good report.” That 
they still suffer more than ordinary men from 
their sympathies, cannot be doubted, whatever 
weight may be given to the opinion that the 
main-spring of their exertions lies in principle 
rather than in feeling ; because the former conti- 
nually opens occasions for the latter, as it widens 
its operation in a thousand untold directions. 
But it is comfortable to believe that principle is 
their chief excitement to action, because prin- 
ciple is of better and safer propagation to others, 
and justifies our hope that they do not them- 
selves endure that extreme distress from their 
feelings which we might at first sight apprehend. 
Throughout all things, so far as we are per- 
mitted to understand their constitution, order is 
a beautiful feature. The argument here fallen 


into grew out of an anxiety to represent the 
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reasons for regarding feeling, however indispens- 
able, and however lovely, as most subordinate 
to moral principle in the men who have been 
most justly celebrated for it; and for tracing it 
up to a stable faculty of the mind, rather than 
leaving it to its own independent vicissitudes. 
Nor can such speculations be reasonably con- 
sidered irrelevant to the matter in hand. ‘The 
subject of this narrative found an inexpressible 
solace in poetry and other works of imagin- 
ation; and it may be pardonable, therefore, in 
the remembrance of his labours, and the hope 
that others may continually arise to follow his 
valuable example, to inquire how the relief 
which their toils demand may, in regard to 
such gratifications, be best consulted: for to 
write a poem, and to conceive correctly of the 
poetical character, are very distinct matters ; 
~and what has been said of the one has been 
only for the sake of its connexion with the 
other. The old adage, ** Poeta nascitur, non 
Jit,” need neither be defended nor controverted 
for the present purpose, all which was intended 


being to exhibit the importance of certain views 
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of polite literature in comparison with others, 
and especially to encourage its cultivation on 
such principles in those who are destined to the 
medical profession. Whatever belongs to that 
cultivation and exercise of imagination which 
conducts to clearer views of truth, and _ still 
more to the quick apprehension of human suf- 
fering, may well be recommended to every one 
of them, I’or who may with more propriety be 
brought by the charm of a right conception of 
the poetical character (or by whatsoever other 
means may be superadded to higher motives) to 
exclaim, ** Homo sum, et nihil humani alienum 
a@ me puto?” It has been said of Mr. Joun 
Hunter, that he had a great dislike to works 
of imagination, his long study of matters of 
fact having rendered every other species of 
writing disagreeable to him. The explanation 
is very sufficient while it is confined to compo- 
sitions of absolute fiction; but if it were not 
presumptuous to remark upon such an anecdote, 
the very circumstance cf that great man’s exclu- 
sive occupation with facts, and consequent love 


of positive truth, is an argument for the parti- 
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cular direction of the poetical taste which has 
been here contended for; since it is plain that, 
despairing to find any thing like it in the works 
of imagination which fell in his way, he missed 
altogether the solace which, if otherwise con- 
structed, they might have afforded him. And not 
only so, but, which was still more a misfortune, 
he missed the benefit which invariably attends 
the discovery of that beautiful analogy which 
runs through all the forms of truth, like the link 
which binds together our kindred, and may be 
recognised in the most distant. This pleasant 
aid to the spirits and the strength can come, in- 
deed, but seldom, and in very stinted portions, to 
those who are engaged in laborious researches, 
for the lot of man allows of but little deviation 
from his path ; yet, as there must needs be some 
refreshment by the way, it is the part of wisdom 
to provide such as, with the cordial, brings sub- 
stantial replenishment: or, if this be thought 
too strict a rule, that at least the cup be unvi- 
tiated. 

No reader was ever better qualified than Dr. 


BATEMAN to enjoy the moments which could be 
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snatched for such books as administer delight 
to a pure and cultivated taste. He had grown 
up in the love of nature, and his early scien- 
tific pursuits had helped to confirm it into a 
habit. A sound classical scholar, too, he came 
to the perusal of a poem, or any other produc- 
tion of the ‘* ditere humaniores,” with the suf- 
ficiency of a critic; and might naturally there- 
fore fly to them as he did in weariness and in 
sickness. Yet they never encroached an instant, 
it may be safely affirmed, on the duties he had 
prescribed to himself, notwithstanding this keen 
sense of their charm. ‘The time belonging to 
those higher avocations, howsoever secure from 
all human cognisance, he gave them to the full. 
His other readings served as a congenial relief 
to a frame unconsciously wearing down by 
mental occupation ; and, no doubt, so much the 
more effectually, because none but an uncorrupt 
taste could gratify his own, prepared as it was 
by education, as well as by native disposition, 
to turn instinctively from every other ; for the 
solace of such reading can be only in proportion 


to its purity, and to the just measure which it 
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is made to keep to every serious requirement. 
He did but carry, indeed, the same energy of 
mind and feeling into these particular seasons 
which accompanied all that he did, and all that 
he enjoyed. Yet, with a sensibility exceedingly 
acute, and with warm affections, the extreme 
reserve of his character prevented almost all ex- 
pression of his feelings, and gave a coldness to 
his manner very foreign to the true state of 
them. For whatever value he might have ob- 
served to be given to any supposed standard of 
manners, it was at no part of his life an object 
with him to mould himself according to it. 
Sincere, and of an integrity which became so 
much a part of his nature, that its expression 
“was, as it were, without consideration or con- 
sciousness, his language was simple and direct, 
and his whole deportment plain, and without 
pretension. In small matters and in great his 
regard to truth was strict and direct; in proof 
of which it can hardly be amiss to mention an 
instance of it which occurred when he was once 
at Harrogate. On going out from his lodgings 


to an evening party, he had told his landlady 
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that he would be back at a particular hour. He 
was pressed, however, to stay longer, and the 
company being agreeable, a friend on returning 
with him expressed some regret that he had not 
given way to the invitation, as he would have 
liked to remain. ‘“ So should I too,” said Dr. 
Bateman; “ but I[ had said that I would be at 
home at twelve o’clock, and I could not break 
my word, if it were to a chambermaid.” 

His mind and his heart were too full of their 
proper business for any concern about smaller 
matters; a happy proof, if any were needed, 
of the sufficiency of ability and kno ledge in his 
profession to success. Would that the example 
might move to a similar earnestness in study 
and in practice, wheresoever it is for a moment 
relaxed by an unworthy solicitude about exterior 
recommendations ! There is only one proper 
object for the physician to set before him; and 
that is a great and very ‘serious one, —to learn 
all he can, and to do all he can, for the good and 
the comfort of the sick and the miserable. This 
is quite enough for his attention; and whatever 


contributes directly or indirectly to this ac- 
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complishment, it will be inexpressibly a satis- 
faction to him to have striven for with all his 
might and all his strength. For the rest, it 
is better left; and when left, for his encourage- 
ment he may be assured it is better adjusted. 

In private practice, as well as in the public 
institutions with which he was connected, Dr. 
BatreMan’s conduct was uniformly deserving of 
praise. The motto of his family bearings, ‘** Nec 
prece nec pretio,” was remarkably characteristic 
of the temper of his mind. Neither entreaty 
nor interest could ever have withdrawn him 
from the path of his duty. This firmness of 
purpose is especially important to the medical 
character ; and being tempered in Dr. Bateman 
by good sense and a kindly disposition, it ac- 
quired for him a proportionate weight in the 
estimation of his professional brethren. 

With all his laborious exertions, his advance 
to the more profitable employments of his pro- 
fession was slow, as will generally be the case 
under the circumstances of talent, however 
strong and persevering, making its own unas- 
sisted way. On Dr. WiLLan’s regretted illness, 
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and consequent departure to Madeira in 1811, 
Dr. Bareman became the principal authority on 
all questions relating to affections of the skin. 
In this department his practice was progres- 
sively productive of more emolument, whilst 
by the confidence reposed in his ability and in- 
tegrity by his professional friends, and the me- 
dical world at large, it was becoming more and 
more extended in its general reputation. And 
his distinction as an author, and a skilful prac- 
titioner in cutaneous diseases, was well confirmed 
by the appearance of his Synopsis in 1813. 
His views and conduct in the publication of 
this valuable work he has given in a clear and 
explicit statement in the preface; in which his 
respect and regard for the memory and fame of 
Dr. WILLAN were evinced, as well as in the 
friendly and able biographical memoir which has 
been already mentioned. The Synopsis was 
followed by his Delineations. Although by 
diligence in studying the definitions of the gene- 
ric and specific distinctions in the forms of cuta- 
neous affections, through the accuracy of the 
descriptive language which Dr. Bateman, fol- 
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lowing the example of Dr. WiLLaAn, was careful 
to employ, a sufficiently correct and discrimin- 
ative knowledge of them may undoubtedly be 
acquired, yet this latter work must be regarded 
as one of essential importance in facilitating the 
acquisition of a ready diagnostic tact. The plates 
are in part those of Dr. Wiiian, retouched and 
improved by the engraver, and partly original. 
Several characteristic representations among 
them are from Dr. BatrmMan’s own pencil. 
His early observation of the general deficiency 
of information on the subject of this important 
class of diseases remained on his mind when he 
eame to settle in Lonpon. And he there hap- 
pily fell into that acquaintance with Dr. WiLLan, 
which at the same time fostered and facilitated 
his own particular turn to such researches, and 
conducted him in the end to a knowledge in 
them of which the least that can be said will be 
that it justly entitled him to an eminence no one 
had enjoyed before in that department of prac- 
tice. ‘Lhe best test of medical excellence is the 
eeneral confidence of the medical world itself. 


This testimony was amply borne to the merits. 
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of Dr. Bateman, few practitioners of his years 
having perhaps been regarded with more. 

In the present state of Kurorea name, how- 
soever gained, travels fast. And if this some- 
times happen to such as little merit distinction, 
the wider the mistake, the sooner probably may 
it be discovered; and the mischief, if any have 
been done, may be more certainly repaired. In 
such instances as that here recorded, the advan- 
tage of rapid and extended communication is in- 
estimable. Improvement in knowledge can no 
where be superfluous ; and the earnestness as 
well as the number of its enlightened cultivators 
through the civilised world is increased by the 
intelligence of any success in any part of it. 
The Synopsis was soon translated into the 
French, German, and Italian languages. And 
if it be always right to render “ honour to whom 
honour” is due, it would be unjust not to men- 
tion a pleasing instance of regard to science and 
humanity with which Dr. Bareman was about 
this time gratified from a very high quarter. 
The Emperor or Russia was pleased to desire, 
by a letter written by his own physician to Dr. 
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BatEMAN, that copies of his books might be 
sent to him through the hands of the Imperial 
Ambassador in Lonpon. And‘cn the command 
being carefully fulfilled, His Masesry farther 
condescended to convey to him, by the same 
distinguished channel, a ring of a hundred 
guineas’ value, with a gracious intimation of the 
Imperial pleasure that any future works written 
by Dr. Barreman should be transmitted in like 
manner to St. PETERSBURGH. 

Amidst his various labours, Dr. BaTEMAN’s 
health, which had been originally sc delicate, 
began to give way. ‘To derangement of the 
functions of the digestive organs, and successive 
attacks of periodic head-ach, was superadded a 
gradual failure of the sight of his right eye, 
which was considered to be of the nature of 
amaurosis. And as the vision in the left eye 
was also to a certain degree affected, it was re- 
solved to have recourse to mercury. And the 
condition of his general health as well as that 
of the digestive organs, having been improved 
by a residence of several weeks at the sea-side, 


this plan was commenced early in the year 1817. 
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But it soon proved necessary to forego its farther 
prosecution, on account of the distressing train 
of symptoms which ensued, and of which he 
published himself a very interesting sketch in 
the ninth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions. These symptoms were clearly to 
be referred to that state of the system so ably 
described as the mercurial erethism by Mr. 
Pearson, to whom the profession of medicine is 
deeply indebted for having pointed out that 
particular morbid influence which not very un- 
frequently attends the constitutional excitement 
produced by this mineral; and which, when 
overlooked, has sometimes led to fatal conse- 
quences. Dr. Bareman often dwelt afterward 
on his recovery from the alarming situation to 
which he had been reduced at this time, with 
particular warmth of feeling, always eager in his 
attention to direct practical facts in the treatment 
of dangerous maladies; and on this occasion 
owing, as he believed, so much personally to the 
sagacity and decision of the eminent man with 
whom it had so long been his happiness to act in 
concert at the Public Dispensary. He enter- 
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tained, indeed, for Mr. Pearson an unfeigned 
respect, and at all times gladly listened to his 
opinions in the expectation of information and 
instruction upon which he might depend. For 
he knew how to appreciate the profound erudi- 
tion, the philosophical severity of judgment, and 
the rare integrity which have marked the noise~ 
less and unostentatious character of that excel- 
lent surgeon throughout his long and laborious 
course. ‘ Laudari a laudato viro” has been 
held from of old to be the soundest testimony to 
worth, and in the present case it may claim the 
value, if indeed human praise to such a mind 
have any value, of a homage in some sense sacred 
now that it can only be offered from the tomb. 
And let us be pardoned, in the moment of regret 
for the early disappearance of one bright ex- 
ample of professional usefulness from a scene 
where it is so much needed, for a natural anxiety 
to render a rightful tribute also to such as we 
may yet be permitted to hope for good from. 
For the rich stores of so many years’ painful 
study, of so absolute a dedication of all the in- 


tellectual powers to the acquisition of know- 
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ledge, of such an exemplary obedience to the 
strictest rules of investigation and reasoning, 
cannot be known without a fervent desire for 
their farther and more durable application to the 
common advancement of science and sound 
learning. Still less can the experience of essen- 
tial benefits, conferred in the utmost simplicity 
and patience of disinterested benevolence, be 
remembered without a wish that the Christian 
principles from which it flowed could likewise 
be recommended by a hand so familiar with 
whatever is useful or attractive in ancient and 
modern letters, and a judgment in the best of 
all truth so complete ! * 

The illness with which Dr. Bateman had 
been first rather suddenly attacked in the spring 
of 1815 left effects from which he never reco- 


vered. He suspected at the time, from the very 


* How has the death of this venerable man at the mo- 
ment of these sheets being sent to the press quickened 
every affectionate and reverent thought of him, and what 
a relief would it now be, if this were the time or place for 
it, to bear still farther testimony to his manifold endow- 
ments and exalted character ! 
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severe pain he suffered in the lower part of the 
left side of the back, (which no means employed 
either removed or alleviated for some weeks,) 
that there must be some organic disease; and it 
was not until he had been examined by Dr. 
Bai.uieE that he could be persuaded the dis- 
order was only functional. [rom that time, 
however, he enjoyed no more good health, hav- 
ing feverish nights, and more or less of a dis- 
tressing flatulent cough, these being much agera- 
vated by every additional bodily exertion. Hence 
his journeys into the north, which he took more 
frequently in the hope of reaping the same be- 
nefit from them as formerly, now invariably 
increased his feverishness and debility. 

These journeys had been indeed as delightful 
to him as they were useful. or he enjoyed, on 
such occasions, as much perhaps as man could 
enjoy them, the affectionate intercourse with his 
family, which was their main object; and the 
opportunities which he sometimes took with them 
of some interesting farther excursion. In a let- 
ter written soon after his return to Lonpon from 


one of the earliest of these visits, he says, “ Dur- 
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ing my three months’ sojourning in the country, 
I effected, what I have long enjoyed in antici- 
pation, though almost without hope, a ramble 
through CumBertanp and WESTMORELAND. 
After riding about 110 miles, I met two friends 
from Lonpon, at Kenpart. We traversed all 
the sublime and interesting routes, which tra- 
vellers usually pursue in those charming coun- 
ties, and saw two lakes, in addition to those 
which are commonly visited. We were but a 
week among those enchanting scenes; but it 
was a week of uninterrupted enjoyment; every 
minute that could be spared from sleep and 
hasty meals was spent in the active pursuit of 
those objects of admiration which abound in all 
directions. We were extremely fortunate, too, 
in the weather, which combined in general with 
the characteristic features of the landscape to 
produce that unity and harmony of the whole 
scene which is so seldom found in nature, and 
which it is the perfection of art to produce and 
apply. We viewed ULiswaTer, for example, 
(perhaps the most beautiful and interesting of 


the lakes,) which is marked by a striking union 
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of sublimity and beauty, placid, yet grand ; suf- 
ficiently adorned to allure the eye, yet bold 
enough in its features to elevate the mind to so- 
lemn admiration. ‘This scene we enjoyed on the 
bosom of the lake, while the moon “ in clouded 
majesty arose,” and alternately broke forth in 
splendour, and again was hid in obscurity. And 
to this must be added, that the huntsman’s bu- 
gle-horn was sounding at intervals, and echoing 
among the mountains. ‘The scene accorded in 
all its parts, and impressed us with sensations, 
the remembrance of which will not very soon 
be effaced. ‘To the frowning grandeur of Drer- 
WENT- WATER, at Keswick, we first approached 
in a grey evening, when the clouds were lour- 
ing on the mountain tops, and shed a gloom, 
which, by harmonising with the character of the 
scene, wonderfully heightened the effect of the 
first impression. And we first saw the calm 
and far-spreading WINDERMERE at noon, un- 
der a bright and almost cloudless sky ; forming 
a landscape which the pencil of CraupE Lor- 
RAINE might have copied, without the addition 


or abstraction of one feature to improve the 
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unity of expression which is so essential to the 


full excitement of the emotions of taste: : 


“< Hic gelidi fontes; hic mollia prata, Lycori; 
Hic nemus; hic ipso tecum consumerer evo ! ”’ 


“Whether in town, indeed, or in country, his 
sensibility turned, with a happy sense of the re- 
lief they were adapted to yield him, to the beau- 
ties which a well cultivated taste may find in 
either. ‘I have been looking,” he writes in 
another letter, ‘‘ into one or two of our older 
poets, who in general do not stand in very high 
estimation, principally from the recommendation 
of Dr. Drax, in his * Literary Hours.’ And 
I have been highly pleased with Beaumont and 
FLETCHER’s ¢ Faithful Shepherdess,’ which is on 
the whole a charming pastoral, in the true The- 
ocritan style of simplicity, bating, however, a 
little of the licentious turn and expression, which 
are to be attributed perhaps solely to the age 
they wrote in. ‘This description of an au- 
tumnal morning is, I think, hardly to be ex- 


celled : — 
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** See, the day begins to break, 
And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtile fire; the wind blows cold, 
While the morning doth unfold ; 
Now the birds begin to rouse, 
And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit; 
The early lark, that erst was mute, 
Carols to the rising day 
Many a note, and many a lay.’ 


** Or this little passage : — 


“<« The nightingale, among the thick-leaved spring 
That sits alone in sorrow and doth sing 
~ Whole nights away in mourning; or the owl; 
Or our great enemy, that still doth howl 
Against the moon’s cold beams. 


>>> 


Who would not sympathise with the man, who 
could so enjoy the solace which such walks and 
rides, and such readings, alternately supplied ! 
Who would not wish that they might have been 
more, ‘and his labours less! “I feel my avo- 
cations crowd upon me,” says a third letter, ‘‘and 
time appears short, when I look forward, and 


consider the literary and medical occupations of 
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the winter; Cyclopedia, Register, Journal, be- 
sides professional duties, seem to be capable of 
filling up more time than lies before me. And 
like every dyspeptic man, I cannot command 
my exertions: when I can employ them, I ge- 
nerally feel that my literary engagements are 
pressing upon me, and that they must be at- 
tended to: writing, therefore, is my labour ; and 
with the exception, therefore, of writing to my 
mother (which I do regularly as a paramount 
duty), I must submit to the imputation of un- 
kindness by an irregular, and sometimes an al- 
most suspended correspondence. But I wish 
you to believe that such is not the state of my 
mind.” Yet, in the midst of his engagements 
and duties, he was remarkable always for order 
and method. Without these habits, indeed, the 
accumulation of business, of whatsoever kind, 
seldom leads to much real usefulness: with 
them, the amount of that which may be effected 
is often in such instances surprising. His hand- 
writiny was very plain ; he was fond of arrange- 
ment and classification; and his distribution of 


employment was regular; and all these contri- 
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buted to the satisfactory dispatch of the obliga- 
tions of each day as it came, and not unfrequently 
facilitated future tasks, as well as suggested 
sources of innocent amusement. His common- 
place books contain valuable examples of both ; 
of the application of that well-practised ** lucidus 
ordo” to a great variety of subjects in turn, from 
the definitions of nosology, to the origins of sur- 
names ; and throughout exhibit very strikingly 
a constant observation of facts, and of whatever 
was curious or useful wheresoever he met with 
it. Whether some parts of these books, which 
belong to medicine, may not yet be separated, 
and so made serviceable to the public, it is much 
a duty to consider. In the mean time, the fol- 
lowing “ Queries,” copied out of them, from a 
long series of different heads, may show the ge- 
neral frame and activity of his mind : — 

“ Are not moral feelings and a taste for liter- 
ature and the fine arts closely connected in our 
nature ? 

‘¢ 'To what extent does our connate sense of 
beauty and the faculty of assoczation respectively 


operate in exciting emotions of taste ? 
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** Is there not a considerable difference be- 
tween the faculties of associating ideas with 
ideas, and ideas with impressions, both of which 
are usually comprehended under the term as- 
sociation ? 

** Is prejudice always to be held in contempt, 
and annihilated where it is possible? Does it 
not contribute much to our pleasures in matters 
of taste; to our happiness in theological matters ; 
to our power in political; to our moral bonds in 
civil society ? And are not the wisest of man- 
kind swayed by it unalterably in innumerable 
ways ?— Understanding by prejudice every sen- 
timent not deduced by the individual from com- 
paring the arguments on which it is founded. 

* Does our pleasure in contemplating the 
excellencies of nature and art increase in a 
ratio proportionate to the increase of our taste ? 

‘* Is it probable that Physiognomy can ever be 
reduced to a science ? 

‘“* Do we not put a false estimate on the vices 
of men by associating them with the punishments 
denounced against them by undiscriminating 


legislators rather than measuring their atrocity 
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by its true standard, — the effects on our fellow- 
creatures ? Is stealing sixpence worthy of death, 
and ruining female honour and peace an ho- 
nourable levity ? 

‘* And do we not estimate falsely the pro- 
ductions of Genius, when we are dazzled by the 
extent or novelty of the zntellectual exertion, 
and overlook the wizléty of it, or its influence 
on our well-being and happiness? Is the dis- 
covery of the Georgium Sidus, and the calcula- 
tion of its orbit, a sublime and meritorious act 
of science; and shall we silently receive light 
from Argand’s lamp or drink from the potter’s 
mug, without reflecting that thousands receive 
some addition to their comforts from the latter ? 

** Is the common opinion correct, that Genzus 
is shackled by the rules of criticism ? and that 
Shakspeare, for example, would probably not 
have displayed those transcendent beauties of 
his muse, if he had known and confined himself 
to the rules of the drama ? 

“Ts there any satisfactory evidence of the 
degeneracy of the stature of mankind since the 


early ages of the world; or of a diminution of 
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stature in particular nations, proportionate to 
their progress in refinement and luxury ? 

*¢ Was there less delicacy in the manners of 
the Greeks and Romans, especially towards the 
female sex, than prevails in modern Europe, 
and which is generally attributed to the insti- 
tution of chivalry? _ 

*¢ What combination of circumstances, in an 
age of ignorance and contention, introduced 
the refined principles of truth, honour, and de- 
corum, &c. which constituted an essential part 
of the character of the knights of chivalry ? 

“To what extent is artifice requisite and ad- 
missible in works of taste ? 

‘Whether has science or literature a more 
powerful influence on the happiness of mankind? 

** Does the study of the fine arts, and espe- 
cially of poetry, tend to the improvement of 
practical morality ? 

‘* What are we to understand by the inquiry 
respecting a standard of taste? Can reason 
appeal to a higher power than itself ? 

‘© Whether is a temperament of apathy or of 
great sensibility most conducive to happiness ? 
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And what combination of the latter with yudgment 
is requisite to form a temperament that shall be 
capable of arriving the nearest to perfect hap- 
piness ? 

“ Ts luxury the principal or sole cause of the 
vices of nations? Or are they not the con- 
comitant effects of the gradual refinement of the 
understanding, and the consequent discoveries 
of means of gratifying the numerous suggestions 
that imagination, in the progress of its culti- 
vation, excites ? 

“ Is genius a gift of nature, or the child of 
accident; depending upon education, early as- 
sociations, &c. ? 

‘“¢ If genius be a natural power, does the dzrec- 
tion of it into particular channels, as towards 
eloquence, music, painting, &c., depend upon 
nature, or the casual impression of external cir- 
cumstances ? 

* Does the theory of a ‘ moral sense’ imply 
any thing more than a general notion of benevo- 
lence and sympathy ; and not an innate power of 
discerning the criterion of moral rectitude ? 


*“¢ Ts it true that phosphorescent bodies which 
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emit red light continue to emit this colour to 
whatever other prismatic rays they be applied ? 
This would seem to prove the mutual convert- 
ibility of the different coloured rays. 

‘* Is the luminous appearance of putrescent 
fish, decayed wood, &c., produced from the actual 
disengagement of phosphorated hydrogen gas ? 
What are the appearances in the various gases ? 
Humboldt says that decayed wood lost its phos- 
phorescence in azote and hydrogen. But fish 
shine under water. 

“© What light might be thrown upon the na- 
ture of mineral productions by fusing various 
proportions of the different earths, and obtaining 
crystallites by slow cooling ? 

** Do the permanently elastic fluids, in assum- 
ing their gaseous form, absorb as much caloric 
as the non-permanent vapours ? 

“© Does the motion of plants depend solely on 
the state of fulness or depletion in their vessels, 
on the discharge of an elastic fluid, &c.? How 
can this be effected by mechanical means? Dark- 
ness and moisture, or whatever debilitates, occa- 
sion the sleep or collapse of plants. 

I 2 
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“© Does oxygen promote or retard vegetation ? 
Experiments -are contradictory on this subject. 
Oxy-muriatic acid promotes vegetation and ger- 
mination greatly ; the mineral acids, some neu- 
tral salts, also. Opium is extremely injurious 
to plants, but not to the poppy. Plants grow 
better in metallic oxides, as minium and manga- 
nese, than in earth. 

“¢ Does any absorption or extrication of gas 
take place through the shell of eges during in- 
cubation? or what is the chick’s succedaneum 
for respiration ? 

** Do plants, while growing, decompose water, 
or carbonic acid? Do they flourish in hydrogen 
gas? or in carbonic acid gas, as maintained by 
Drs. PerctvaLt and Hunter? Or is carbonic 
acid gas destructive to them, as maintained by 
PriestLEyY ? What is the nature of the matter 
which they perspire in different circumstances ? 

‘“ What is the effect of water, heated to an 
intense degree in Papin’s digester, on mineral 
bodies ? 

** Upon what part of the composition of the 


aluminous schist does its destructive quality to 


-— 
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vegetable life depend ? Upon the magnesza which 
Mr. Tenant has found deleterious to vegetation? 

«¢ Can saline, aromatic, and other substances be 
present in the blood, when we are unable to dis- 
cover them ? What combinations preserve them 
from detection? and how does it happen that 
they again appear in the secretions ? 

** Does the coagulation of the blood depend 
upon the contact of air, as stated by Mr. 
Hewson ? or does it coagulate sooner 7m vacuo, 
as affirmed by Mr. Hunter ? 

“To what extent is imperfect nutrition from 
bad food to be deemed the great cause of the 
numerous chronic diseases of the middle ages ? 
viz. scurvy, leprosy, ergot, malum mortuum, &c. ? 

‘‘ The general neglect of medical literature ; 
and the consequent repetition of old facts as 
original discoveries.” 

To return from this glance at the varied 
occupations of his mind, always thus directed 
to some object of usefulness: the affection of 
his sight began in the summer of 18163; and 
he always himself attributed it entirely to an 
attack of head-ache which he had just before 


1-3 
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suffered from. Yet it is probable that it might 
rather have been produced by the unremitting 
use of his eyes, more particularly after he 
applied them so much to making coloured 
drawings of diseases of the skin, as they had 
been weakened, especially that which was now 
the first and most seriously affected, by re- 
peated inflammation in his childhood. Could 
he have reconciled himself to retire a few miles 
into the country, and spend his summer there 
in entire rest after the severe illness of 1817, it 
would seem now that there might have been a 
better hope of his life being prolonged. But an 
epidemic fever had then begun in Lonpon, and 
his zeal was not to be restrained. He recom- 
menced his attendance at the Fever Institution 
in the month of April of that year; and from 
. that time to the beginning of the following 
February he spent from an hour and a half 
to two hours, or two and a half, daily, in the 
wards of that hospital, having the care there, 
in the course of that time, of nearly 700 
patients. Such was his anxiety to watch the 


progress of the epidemic, that nothing could in- 


oe 
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duce him to relax his labours until after all the 
officers, and most, as it was said, of the attend- 
ants of the Institution had suffered from the 
contagion. He was indeed himself attacked with 
fever in February, and at first believed it to be 
the epidemic. But beginning to recover in a 
very few days, he was disposed then to attribute 
it more to the fatigue and extreme anxiety he 
had undergone. These had been at that time 
much increased by his attendance besides -on 
Dr. Da Costa, a promising young physician, 
who, after assisting him a few weeks in the In- 
stitution for the sake of becoming acquainted 
with his practice there, fell a sacrifice to the con- 
tagion. From the effects which Dr. BarEMAaNn 
experienced from fatigue ever after 1815, it is 
probable he was right in his conclusion. But 
however this might be, he never recovered any 
tolerable degree of strength, but went on rather 
declining than improving, until in July, 1819, he 
was taken ill on his road from Lonpon to Mip- 
DLETON in DuruHaM, whither he was proceeding 
for the benefit of the sulphureous water of that 
place, and with difficulty reached BisHor Bur- 
I 4 
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TON, a village near BeverLry in YoRKSHIRE, 
the abode of a near relative. 

Medical practitioners are often placed in the 
difficult predicament which involved Dr. Bate- 
MAN after his first protracted and alarming ill- 
ness, when, while but imperfectly recovered, he 
resumed his post at the Fever Institution, the 
duties of which had become of immediate and 
pressing importance by the rise and spreading 
of the epidemic, and in the discharge of which 
he was so indefatigable. They cannot always 
transfer their cares to satisfactory hands ; and, if 
they could, the strong interest with which they 
are gradually blended in the mind, and the con- 
tinual hope that to-morrow will be better with. 
them than to-day, irresistibly persuade them 
that to quit their post is as unnecessary as it 
would be dishonourable. On themselves they 
can hardly be prevailed upon to bestow a thought. 
It is not that they cling either to fame or emolu- 
ment. They cling to nothing but their duty ; 
and to that they hold fast until they can hold no 
longer. There is no reason in this country to 


complain that the medical profession is inade- 
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quately remunerated or honoured. Yet it is 
probable that few persons out of it are aware of 
the extent of that zeal and disinterestedness with 
which medical men of all ranks often persevere 
in their arduous services to the last. It would 
not be easy to exhibit a more entire abnegation 
of self than would be brought to light, if the un- 
boasted, and often gratuitous, ministrations, which 
are thus ceaselessly going on in secret, could 
be set before the public eye. But this neither 
can be, nor ought to be. It is better as it is, for 
science, for mankind, and for themselves. It 
may be permitted, nevertheless, to lament over 
that untimely end, which not very uncommonly 
is the melancholy consequence of this extreme 
exclusion of all personal considerations. The 
great purpose of such devotedness, honourable 
as it is, is defeated; while by a resolute deter- 
mination, before it were too late, to forego every 
view but such as competent judges could approve 
for the individual concerned, after a careful de- 
liberation upon his circumstances, valuable talents 
might be preserved for a future and still-more 


important season, perhaps for a long career of 
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usefulness. This would seem to be the only safe 
way of seeking his decision; to submit with what 
tranquillity he can to take the place of a patient ; 
and then to resign himself, as he has been ac- 
customed to exact of others, altogether to the 
advice of those whom he has chosen for his ad- 
visers. ‘Thus, doubtless, might not seldom an 
invaluable life be spared to friends who other- 
wise, although they see the coming calamity 
clearer every hour, implore in vain; and to the 
community who, however little able to estimate 
the real extent of the loss which they deplore, 
would easily judge aright of that larger good 
which might so be reserved. A remarkable in- 
stance for the encouragement of practitioners so 
situated may be found in the history of the late 
justly eminent Mr. Hey of Lrrps, who, being 
early in his professional life interrupted by sick- 
ness, withdrew from business altogether for 
several months under very trying circumstances. 
He returned in health, and with what success 
and distinction need not be repeated here. 

Dr. Bareman’s health proving at length un- 


equal to such exertions as he had hitherto made, 
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he had resigned his office of Physician to the 
Fever Institution, after he had discharged it 
faithfully fourteen years, in the spring of 1818; 
and was in consequence appointed Consulting 
Physician. But he endeavoured to serve its 
cause with what ability he could; and pub- 
lished then an account of the epidemic. And 
if we regard the soundness of his judgment, the 
opportunities which he enjoyed, and the talent 
for accuracy of observation, which he was 
acknowledged to possess, we must admit that 
he was peculiarly qualified for the task which 
he undertook. Whilst the candid and per- 
spicuous statement which he has given of his 
opinions and his practice render this work truly 
valuable, he explicitly avows the change which 
had taken place in his views and methods of 
treatment; but vindicates medicine from the 
charge of variable doctrines by referring in his 
preface to the alteration in the characters of 
disease, as explaining what might otherwise be 
attributed to fashion and novelty. 

In discussing the very considerable change 


not only in the treatment of Fever, but likewise 
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in the symptoms by which the disease is charac- 
terised, he offers an ingenious explanation of 
the difference in the supposition that formerly 
by the exclusion of fresh air, and by the excess 
of the stimulating plan, the powers of the system 
must have been exhausted; and that the ensu- 
ing symptoms of debility, which were regarded 
as the essential feature of the malady, might be 
merely an effect resulting from the injudicious 
measures adopted. 

Dr. Bateman next collected his Rerorrs on 
the Diseases of Lonpon from the EprnBpurcH 
MeEpiIcaL AND SurRGicaL JOURNAL into a vo- 
lume, to which he prefixed an interesting and 
able historical sketch of the state of health in 
Lonpow at different periods during the last cen- 
tury, containing an investigation of the causes 
which might be supposed to have led to its 
_ improved condition. 

This sketch or survey he had published ori- 
ginally in a periodical work he was connected 
with, which did not proceed. 

But although now, being relieved from the 


most urgent of his public duties, he could devote 
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more attention to his own health, and more time 
to relaxation, his benefit from this change in his 
circumstances was inconsiderable. He could 
hardly be said to recover strength, or to be in 
any way much better. 

In the summer of 1819, as has been already 
mentioned, he left Lonpon therefore for YorK- 
SHIRE ; and the farther attack of illness which 
he suffered there, determined him finally to fore- 
go all thought of returning to practice in the 
metropolis ; and he consequently resigned his ap- 
pointment at the Public Dispensary. His long 
and assiduous services to that very valuable 
charity were acknowledged on this occasion by a 
vote for a piece of plate to be presented to him, 
and his nomination as a Life Governor, as in 
the cases of his respected friends and predeces- 
sors, Dr. WitLAN and Mr. Pearson. But he 
declined to accede to a proposal of naming him 
Consulting Physician, on the ground of his hay- 
ing now retired to so great a distance from Lon- 
pon. With this reply he stated also his inten- 
tion of resigning the appointment which he stil] 
held of Consulting Physician to the Fever Insti- 
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tution. It would have gratified him the more to 
accept the proposal here adverted to but for his 
objection to an honour which implied a trust he 
had no longer the means of discharging ; because 
it originated with his excellent friend and col- 
league at the Dispensary, Doctor Lairp; for 
whom he retained through life an affectionate 
respect and regard, They had been fellow-stu- 
dents at Eprnpureu, and had entered upon the 
practice of their profession together in Lonpon. 
The community of their interests and occupa- 
tions had, from the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, favoured that familiar intimacy which Dr. 
BaTEMAN so much enjoyed with men who were 
labouring in the fields of knowledge with simi- 
lar tastes and views to his own. “ For twenty 
years,” says Dr. Larry, ‘‘ we were acquainted 


and engaged in similar professional pursuits and 


duties. Shall the lapse of a few months efface 


the impressions of years? Can we cease to de- 
plore the premature interruption of that inter- 
course which was at once so instructive and so 


pleasing, or to dwell with grateful remembrance 
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on the virtues we loved, and the talents we ad- 
mired ?” 

Such friendships (and this was one which 
Dr. Bateman peculiarly valued, for it was unin- 
terrupted and still growing through all those 
years,) very happily connect that delightful pe- 
riod of professional life which is spent in the 
schools with its subsequent course through the 
difficulties and vicissitudes of practice. It is not 
always that they are so judiciously formed, or 
that future circumstances coincide so agreeably 
with their promotion. But when they are thus 
fortunate, the pleasures they provide are not 
seldom accompanied with the substantial advan- 
tage of such reciprocal advice and assistance in 
many of the more ordinary matters of business, 
as well as in greater emergencies, as no other 
sources can supply. And with a view to this 
comfort it is to be wished that the warmth with 
which young men, suddenly brought together 
for the same important objects, and unused be- 
fore to equal gratifications in society, could be 
so far guarded that they might not rush at once 


into connections difficult to be got clear of, and 
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of irretrievable injury to their present business, 
and therefore to their future success. With a very 
little patience they will see, whether they look 
for them or not, what are the characters, and 
what the dispositions, of those who surround 
them ; and they will be far safer in leaving an 
association of so much moment to their credit 
as well as their good, to that instinctive attrac- 
tion which never fails in due season to bring to- 
gether those of a congenial turn, to separate the 
chaff from the wheat, than in any hasty choice 
upon the first impulses of their own sanguine 
inexperience. 

The alarming languors in which Dr. Barr- 
MAN was thought to be dying by all around him 
as well as by himself, and to which he had first 
become subject during his severe illness in 1817, 
returned upon him continually at the period at 
which this narrative has now arrived, especially 
after using the least bodily exertion, so that it 
proved to be impossible to attempt to return 
with him to Wuirsy as had been intended. 
He was removed therefore to a temporary habi- 
tation at Bisuor Burton, for the sake of the 
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greater quiet which he might enjoy there than 
in the large family of his sister. 

During the ensuing winter of 1819-1820, he 
gradually improved in strength there, so as to 
be able to take gentle exercise on a pony, or in 
a gig, almost daily ; but on the return of warm 
weather, early in April, he had a severe attack 
of languor, after a short ride. His dread of 
these attacks was so great, and they returned 
so frequently after the smallest fatigue, that he 
gradually relinquished all exertion, as he even 
apprehended the effort of walking across the 
room might prove fatal, having for some time, 
it was supposed, suspected some organic affec- 
’ tion of the heart, and become more fearful, on 
that account, of the consequences of exertion. 
Thus the improvement in his health which 
seemed to have taken place after his recovery 
from the effects of the severe attack of illness, (or 
return, as it might be considered, of his former 
ailment,) which had seized him on his journey 
into the country in the July before adverted to, 
proved to be transitory, and he ultimately became 
the subject of a progressive affection of the diges- 
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tive organs, accompanied with great exhaustion 
of strength, but without fever, or any manifest 
structural disease, of the fatal tendency of which 
he had himself the strongest impression. 

He passed the whole of Sunday, the 9th of 
April, in a state of extraordinary suffering from 
languor, and a variety of nervous feelings which 
he always said it was impossible to describe, far- 
ther than that they were inconceivably painful 
and distressing. He went to bed at night with 
a firm persuasion on his own mind that he should 
never again rise from it: and in fact he did con- 
fine himself to it for the following three weeks 
from the mere apprehension of the effects of ex- 
ertion. 

And now we are come to a period of his life, 
and to circumstances respecting which it was na- 
tural that many difficulties should be felt in 
regard to a public biographical memoir, the cir- 
culation of which was to be looked for chiefly 
in the scientific world. For although the reput- 
ation of Dr. BarrmMan was such as to create a 
Just expectation of some such account, the habit 


of modern times discouraged much detail of 


oe a, a 
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matters not supposed to be directly connected 
with that exclusive aspect which belonged to his 
public character. Yet, without entering here 
into any question of the fidelity or the wisdom 
of that habit as a general practice, how could 
there be any satisfaction in giving forth as a life 
what omitted a very material and important 
portion of its facts! he proper duty of the 
biographer in such a case appeared to be, to 
prepare a faithful narrative of all that was known 
concerning the subject of it, so as to leave out no 
part of the truth, and to commit it, thus entire, 
to the public judgment. 

In the mean time, and before any conclusion 
had been settled, the substance of those passages 
in Dr. Bateman’s life now alluded to was com- 
mitted to paper at a particular request; and, 
being thought worthy of preservation by the very 
respectable clergyman to whom it had been com- 
municated, was by him, without any such benefit 
from his own hand as its author had hoped for, 
immediately sent to the press. From the Curis- 
TIAN OBSERVER it was soon unexpectedly re- 
published by another party, with the same view 
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to usefulness, in a separate form ; and so passed 
altogether out of its original keeping. ‘To that 
account, as it so appeared, for it comprised all 
the facts of importance, nothing can be added. 
Nor can it be right to subtract from it. It isa 
plain history of the latter days of a valuable life, 
as these sheets have so far been of what went 
before. The object of the whole is to save in 
one narrative, while it may yet be done, what- 
ever belonged to that life, down to its close. 

In the conviction that it would be dishonest 
to suppress any circumstances material to that 
end ; and in the full persuasion that Dr. Bare- 
MAN would not himself have been deterred from 
the publication by any apprehension of the man- 
ner in which it might be received, but would, on 
the contrary, have been anxious for it, in the 
hope of benefiting others, what remains to be 
told is therefore here repeated from the manu- 
script just mentioned. 


“In the midst of the zeal and industry with 
which Dr. Bateman had continued his pursuit 


of science and literature, he had contrived,” says 
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the eye-witness of the days we have thus reached, 
** to mix with his severer studies, so long as his 
health permitted, a large portion of the dis- 
sipations of gay society. And he carried with 
him into both these opposite pursuits an energy 
of mind and of feeling which rendered bim 
more than ordinarily susceptible of the enjoy- 
ments which either of them can afford. He 
always retained a high ‘sense of honour,’ 
as it is called, and was strictly careful to 
avoid, in all his conduct, every thing that the 
world esteems discreditable. He lived, however, 
to see and -to feel, what at that time he had 
no conception of, — how meagre a system of 
morality is that which the world is. satisfied 
with, compared with the comprehensive mo- 
rality of the Gospel — that Christian ¢ holiness’ 
without which ‘no man shall see the Lord.’ 
His habits of life thus concurring with the 
natural corruption of the humam heart, and 
estranging him more and more from God, he 
soon became confirmed in his leaning to the 
doctrine of Materialism, which he had been 
already tempted to adopt during the pursuit of 
“u°3 
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his anatomical and physiological studies at 
EpinspurcH. ‘This lamentable tendency was 
strongly increased by the society which he now 
fell into of some men of considerable talent, 
who had already espoused all the principles of 
that unhappy system; and though never able 
fully to embrace those opinions himself, he was 
yet sufficiently influenced by them to become 
sceptical respecting the truth of Divine Reve- 
lation, and was, therefore, of course, a stranger 
to the hopes, as well as negligent of the duties, 
of Christianity. 

*¢ In the summer of 1815 his health began to 
decline, and in the following year a complaint 
in his eyes came on, which threatened loss of 
sight, and precluded him from all his accustomed 
sources of occupation and amusement. Under 
these circumstances it was that I became his 
constant companion and attendant; and for 
four years had the misery of witnessing his total 
estrangement from God and religion. 

“¢ It was on Sunday, the 9th of April (the day 
lately noticed), that he first spoke to me on the 
subject of religion. 
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** Religion was a subject which, for many 
reasons, had never been discussed between us. 
Though the tenor of his life had made me but 
too well acquainted with the state of his mind, 
he had always avoided any declaration of his 
opinions, knowing the pain it would give me to 
hear them. He was habitually fond of argument, 
and skilled in it; and I knew that I was quite 
incompetent to argue with him. I considered, 
too, that the habit of disputing in favour of any 
opinion only serves, in general, to rivet it more 
firmly in the mind; men commonly finding their 
own arguments more convincing than those of 
their adversaries. And, above all, I knew that 
this was a case in which mere argument must 
always be insufficient, —for ‘it is with the heart 
that man believeth unto righteousness ;’ and 
in most, if not all cases of scepticism, the will 
and the affections need to be set right even 
more than the understanding; and upon these, 
argument can have no influence. On the even- 
ing of. the day I have mentioned, Dr. BaTe- 
MAN had been expressing to me his con- 
viction that he could not live much longer, 
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and complaining of the dreadful nervous sens- 
ations which continually harassed him; and 
then he added, ‘ but all these sufferings are a 
just punishment for my long scepticism, and 
neglect of God and religion.’ This led to a 
conversation, in the course of which he observed 
that medical men were very generally sceptical, 
and that the mischief arose from what he con- 
sidered a natural tendency of some of their 
studies to lead to materialism. I replied, that 
the mischief appeared to me to originate 
rather in their neglect to examine into the 
evidences of the truth of the Bible, as an actual 
revelation from God; because, if a firm con- 
viction of that were once established, the au- 
thority of the Scriptures must be paramount, and 
the tendency of all inferior studies, in opposi- 
tion to their declarations, could have no weight. 
He said, he believed I was right, and that he 
had, in fact, been intending to examine fully 
into the subject, when the complaint in his eyes 
came on and shut him out from reading. Our 
conversation ended in his permitting me to read 
to him the first of Scor?’s ‘ Essays on some 
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of the most Important Subjects in Religion,’ 
which treats of ‘ The Divine Inspiration of the 
Scriptures.’ He listened with intense earnestness, 
and, when it was concluded, exclaimed, ‘ This 
is demonstration! complete demonstration ! 
He then asked me to read to him the account 
given in the New Testament of the resurrection 
of our Saviour: which I did from all the four 
evangelists. I read also many other passages of 
Scripture, with some of which he was extremely 
struck; especially with that declaration, that 
‘the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto | 
him: neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ 

*“* For two or three days he showed increasing 
interest in the subject of religion; and I read 
to him continually the Scriptures, and other 
books which seemed to me best calculated to 
give him the information he thirsted for. When 
I went into his room a few mornings after, he 
said, ‘ It is quite impossible to describe to you 
the change which has taken place in my mind; 


I feel as if a new world was opened to me, and 
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all the interests and pursuits of /hzs have faded 
into nothing in comparison with it. They seem 
so mean, and paltry, and insignificant, that my 
blindness in living so long immersed in them, 
and devoted to them, is quite inconceivable and 
astonishing to myself.’ He often expressed, in 
the strongest terms, and with many tears, his 
deep repentance, and his abhorrence of himself 
for his former sinful life and rebellion against 
God; but he seemed to have from the first so 
clear a view of the all-sufficiency of the Saviour’s 
atonement, and of the Christian scheme of salva- 
tion, as freed him at once*from that distrust of 
forgiveness which is so apt to afflict persons on 
the first sight of their sins, and of the purity and 
holiness of Him ‘ with whom they have to do.’ 
The self-abasing views which he entertained of 
himself necessarily enhanced his sense of the 
pardoning love and mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, thus graciously extended to him; and 
_ which he felt so strongly, that he was filled 
with the liveliest emotions of gratitude and joy, 
and in this happy state continued for several 


days. 
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** He soon, however, experienced an afflicting 
reverse of feeling. One evening I left him to 
visit a near relative, at that time confined to her 
room in a precarious state of health; and his 
mother, who had been in attendance upon her, 
took my place at the bedside of her son. Dr. 
Bateman told her that I had been reading to 
him various detached portions of Scripture, and 
that he now wished to hear the New Testament 
read regularly through from the beginning. | 
She consequently began to read, and had pro- 
ceeded as far as the tenth chapter of St. Mar- 
THEW, when he suddenly exclaimed, that he- 
could not believe in the miracles of the Saviour, 
and that therefore he must perish for ever. It 
needs scarcely be pointed out how much more 
properly this might be called ¢emptation to un- 
belief, than unbelief itself. While the difficulty 
of believing was felt, the awful consequences of 
not believing were fully admitted, that is, were 
firmly believed. 'This suggestion of his spiritual 
enemy threw him into a state of the most dread- 
ful anguish, and I was immediately sent for to 


his bedside. On my arrival he had become a 
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little more composed, but was still in great agi- 
tation, and was praying in agony ‘ to be saved, 
and not to be given up to this dreadful state of 
unbelief’ ‘To comfort his mind, we said what 
we could from Scripture, and from the experience 
of other Christians; and he was a little relieved 
by hearing some passages from an Essay in the 
volume before mentioned, ‘ On the Warfare and 
Experience of Believers ; finding that his was 
not, as he had supposed, a case of new occur- 
rence; but that the author of that work was 
already acquainted with its symptoms, and au- 
cured favourably of them as often accompanying 
the progress of religion in the soul. Still the 
idea that his death was fast approaching, and 
that there was no hope of his mind being con- 
vinced before it arrived, quite overwhelmed him. 
Feeling ourselves to be very inadequate guides 
and comforters in these afflicting circumstances, 
we gladly adopted the suggestion of a friend 
that we should request a neighbouring clergy- 
man, of piety and judgment, to visit him. Dr. 
Bateman himself grasped eagerly at the pro- 


posal, and I wrote immediately to the clergyman 
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in question ; but he was from home, and was not 
expected to return for two or three weeks. A 
few days after this unwelcome intelligence, Dr. 
_ Bareman told me he had no doubt this disap- 
pointment was for his good; and that it was 
better for him to be left to himself, as he did not 
think any thing could have convinced him so 
fully of the efficacy of prayer, as the sensible re- 
lief which he experienced from it during those 
conflicts of doubt and unbelief with which his 
mind continued to be harassed. He added, that 
he now spent whole nights in prayer. He felt 
perfectly assured that his doubts were the sug- 
gestions of the great adversary of souls; and 
remarked, that they were vividly and manifestly 
darted, as it were, into his mind, instead of aris- 
ing from his own reflections, or resulting from 
any train of reasoning; and the absurdity of them, 
in many instances, was so obvious, that his judg- 
ment detected it at once, though he still had not 
power to drive them from the hold they took of 
his imagination, or to banish them, for the time, 
from his thoughts. These paroxysms of distress 


and conflict, which sometimes lasted many hours, 
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he continued subject to for about a fortnight ; 
but they gradually became less long and violent, 
and he experienced increasing relief from prayer 
during their continuance, till at length they sub- 
sided entirely, and left his mind satisfied on all 
those points which had before presented so many 
obstacles to his belief. 

‘‘ About this time he received an unexpected 
visit from a medical friend, who, with great 
difficulty, succeeded in persuading him that he 
was by no means in that state of danger and de- 
bility which he had apprehended, and that he 
had the power of taking exercise if he could but 
exert sufficient resolution to attempt it. Ex- 
periment convinced him that this opinion was 
correct : he was prevailed upon to leave his bed, 
and in a very few days was able to be some hours 
daily in the open air, and to take considerable 
exercise ; and it is remarkable that from this time 
he had no return of languor after fatigue, except 
in oneinstance. ‘Thus was he delivered, by the 
gracious Providence of God, from those over- 
whelming apprehensions of immediate death 
which, had been so instrumental in bringing him 
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to CHRIST, as soon as =< had effected that 
blessed purpose. 

** F[e now rarely spoke of the state of his mind 
and feelings; for such was the extreme reserve 
of his character, that it could only be overcome 
by deep and powerful emotions ; and when no 
longer agitated by these, he returned to his na- 
tural habits, and was silent on the subject that 
most deeply interested him. Still it was abun- 
dantly evident that it dzd interest him. The 
avidity with which he listened to the word of 
God —his eagerness to attend public worship 
(which for many years he had entirely neglected), 
and the heartfelt and devout interest which he 
obviously took in the service—his enlarged and 

active benevolence —the change which had 
taken place in his tastes, inclinations, and pur- 
suits—all testified that he was indeed ‘ brought 
out of darkness into marvellous light; ‘ old 
things had ee away, and all ag had 
become new.’ 

‘¢ In the course of the summer his health and 
strength were considerably recruited; but to- 


wards the close of it a little over exertion in 
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walking brought on an accession of fever, and 
a great aggravation of all the symptoms of his 
disorder ; but still he continued able to take a 
little exercise. While he remained in the coun- 
try he had much leisure, which was devoted 
entirely to religious reading: for every other 
subject had now become insipid and uninteresting 
to him; and never did the pursuits of science 
and literature afford him such vivid enjoyment as 
he now received from these hallowed studies. 
In Novémber he removed to Wuirsy for the 
winter; and his health continued in much the 
same state till a short time before Christmas, 
when a walk rather longer than usual again pro- 
duced increased fever and debility, and from that 
period his strength and appetite visibly declined, 
while his spirit was as visibly ripening for hea- 
ven: his faith and patience were strengthened ; 
his hope increased, his charity enlarged ; yet he 
was naturally so extremely reserved in the ex- 
pression of his feelings, that he rarely spoke of 
them till within the last month of his life, when 
he rejoiced ¢ with a joy unspeakable and full of 


glory,’ which bore down all opposition ; for he 
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experienced a happiness to which all the accu- 
mulated enjoyments of his whole previous life 
could bear no proportion or comparison, even 
that * peace of God’ which * passeth all under- 
standing,’ and which must be felt, or at least 
witnessed, in order to form any just conception 
of its nature and effects. What a striking ex- 
ample did he now exhibit to us! From his 
early youth he had devoted himself with delight 
and industry to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the pursuits of literature and science; and 
he had ‘had his reward’ in the honour and re- 
putation which success had procured for him, 
—a reward which he keenly enjoyed and very 
highly prized. ‘Those who have known only the 
pleasures which arise from worldly gratifications 
surely ought to recollect, that, being confessedly 
ignorant of those spiritual enjoyments which 
they despise, they cannot be competent to 
decide upon their reality or their value; it be- 
longs only to those who have experienced both, 
to appreciate either. And how did Dr. Bare- 
MAN appreciate them? In contrasting, as he 
frequently did, his present happiness with all 
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that he had formerly enjoyed and called happi- 
ness, he seemed always at a loss to find words 
to express how poor, and mean, and despicable 
all earthly gratifications appeared to him, when 
compared with that ‘joy and peace in believ- 
ing,’ which now filled his soul: and, ‘ one par- 
ticle of which,’ he sometimes said, ‘ten thousand 
worlds would not tempt him to part with.’ And 
it should be remembered that this was not the 
evidence of a man disappointed in his worldly 
pursuits: he had already, as before observed, 
‘had his reward’ in this world — he had ex- 
perienced the utmost success in the path which 
he had chosen— he had been keenly susceptible 
of intellectual pleasures; and of these, as well as 
of all inferior amusements, he had enjoyed more 
than a common portion; but when the only ob- 
ject that can satisfy the affections and fill the ca- 
pacities of a rational and immortal being was 
revealed to him—when he viewed by the eye 
of faith that ‘ life and immortality’ which are 
‘brought to light’ by the Gospel — earthly 
fame, and honour, and pleasure, sank into the 


dust; and, in reflecting upon his past life, the 
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only thing that gave him any satisfaction was the 
hope that his labours might have been beneficial 
to his fellow-creatures, for whom his charity had 
now become unbounded. He often said that 
‘the blessing of his conversion was never out of 
his mind day or night; that it was a theme of 
perpetual thanksgiving; and that he never awoke 
in the night without being overwhelmed with joy 
and gratitude in the recollection of it. He al- 
ways spoke of his long bodily afflictions with the 
most devout thankfulness, as having been instru- 
mental in bringing him to God; and considered 
his almost total blindness as an especial mercy, 
because, by shutting out external objects, it had 
enabled him to devote his mind more entirely to 
spiritual things. Often, latterly, he expressed 
an ardent desire to ‘depart and to be with 
Christ ;? but always added, that he was cheer- 
fully willing to wait the Lord’s pleasure, certain 
that if he was continued in this world it was only 
for his own good, and to make him more ‘ meet 
to be a partaker of the inheritance of the saints 
in light.’ 

** He bore his bodily afflictions with the most 
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exemplary patience, and even cheerfulness, and 
continually expressed his thankfulness that they 
were not greater; sometimes saying, ‘ What a 
blessing it is to be allowed to slip gently and 
gradually out of life as I am doing!’ He 
would not allow any one to speak of his suffer- 
ings, always saying, ‘ they did not deserve a 
stronger name than inconveniences.’ He nei- 
ther complained himself, nor would permit 
others to complain for him. Once, when the 
nurse who attended him said, ‘ Oh that cough ! 
how troublesome it is!’ he replied, ‘ Have a 
little patience, nurse; I shall soon be in a better 
world; and what a glorious change that will 
be!’ Indeed, the joy of his mind seemed to 
have absorbed all sense of his physical suffer- 
ings. I once remarked to him, that he appear- 
ed to have experienced no intermission of these 
joyful feelings; and he answered, ‘ For some 
months past never, and never the smallest rising 
of any thing like impatience or complaint.’ 
His mind, naturally active and ardent, retained 
all its powers in full vigour to the last moment 


of his life, and was never once clouded or debi- 
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litated even in the most depressing nervous lan- 
guors. Indeed, after the whole current of his 
tastes and affections had been turned into a new 
channel, its ardour and activity rather increased 
than diminished, from the deep conviction which 
he felt of the superiority of his present views and 
pursuits to all that had hitherto engrossed him. 
During the last week of his life, especially, the 
strength and clearness of his intellect and of his 
spiritual perceptions, were very remarkable; and 
on its being one day observed to him, that as his 
bodily powers decayed, those of his soul seemed 
to become more vigorous, he replied, ¢‘ They do, 
exactly in an inverse ratio: I have been very 
sensible of it.’ 

“‘ He conversed with the greatest animation all 
the day, and almost all the night, preceding his 
death, principally on the joys of heaven, and the 
glorious change he was soon to experience ; 
often exclaiming, *‘ What a happy hour will the 
hour of death be!’ He dwelt much on the de- 
scription of the New JerusaLem in the Revela- 
tion of St. Jon, and listened with great delight 
to several passages from Baxrer’s ¢ Saint’s 
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Rest,’ and some of Warrs’s Hymns on the 
same subject. Once in the night he said to his 
mother, ‘ Surely you are not in tears! Mine 
is a case that calls for rejoicing, and not for 
sorrow. Only think what it will be to drop 
this poor, frail, perishing body, and go to the 
glories that are set before me!’ Not more 
than an hour before his death, when he had 
been expressing his faith and hope in very ani- 
mated terms, I remarked to him how striking 
the uniformity of faith and of feeling expressed 
by believers in the same circumstance, at every 
distance of time and place, and spoke of it as 
an indisputable evidence that these graces are 
wrought in all by ‘one and the self-same spirit,’ 
and as a proof of the truth of the Bible, the 
promises and descriptions of which are thus so 
strikingly fulfilled and exemplified. He en- 
tered into the argument with his aecustomed 
energy, and assented to its truth with delight. It 
seemed remarkable, that though he had during 
his whole illness been very sensible of his in- 
creasing weakness, and had watched and mark- 


ed accurately all its gradations, yet he spoke, in 
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the last moments of his life, of going down stairs 
as usual (he had been carried up and down for 
several days), and said ‘it could not require 
more than a very few weeks now to wear him 
out; not appearing to be at all aware that his 
end was so very near, till about half an hour 
before his death. Finding himself extremely 
languid, he took a little milk, and desired that 
air might be admitted into the room; and on 
being asked if he felt relieved at ail, said, ‘Very 
little: I can hardly distinguish, indeed, whether 
this is languor or drowsiness which has come 
over me; but it is a very agreeable feeling,’ 
Soon after, he said suddenly, ‘I surely must 
be going now, my strength sinks so fast, I have 
almost lost the power of moving my limbs;’ and 
on my making some observation on the glorious 
prospect before him, he added, ‘ Oh, yes! I am 
GLAD to go, if it be the Lornp’s will!’ He shut 
his eyes, and lay quite composed, and by and by 
said, ‘ What glory! the angels are waiting for 
me !’? —then, after another short interval of 
quiet, added, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my soul !’ 
and to those who were about him, * Farewell !’ 
L 4 
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These were the last words he spoke: he gradu- 
ally and gently sunk away, and in about ten 
minutes breathed his last, calmly and without a 
strugete, at nine in the morning of the 9th of 
April, the very day on which, twelve months 
before, his mind had first been awakened to the 
hopes and joys of the ever-blessed Gospel ! 

** What a contrast did his actual departure 
form with what I had reason to apprehend, when 
I watched over his couch in Lonpon, expecting 
that every moment would be his last; and when, 
with a hard indifference and insensibility, he 
talked only of going to his ‘last sleep!’ And 
how can I worthily acknowledge the goodness 
of Almighty God, who effected such a change 
in his state ? 

“It appears that he preceded his revered, 
though unknown, instructor, Mr. Scorr, exactly 
oneweek. He never ceased toremember, with the 
deepest gratitude, his obligations to that excellent 
man. It was only the evening before his death 
that he was recommending, with great fervency, 
to a young friend, whose mother, under afflic- 


tion, was first beginning to enquire after religious 
c oO 
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truth, to engage her to read * Scott’s Essays,’ 
acknowledging with fervent gratitude the benefit 
he had himself received from that work, and 
concluding an animated eulogium by saying, 
‘ How have I prayed for that man!’ What a 
blessed meeting may we not suppose they have 
had in the world of glory. 

‘*’The medical friend before alluded to has 
remarked, that ‘the entire simplicity and sin- 
cerity of Dr. Batreman’s natural character give 
additional value to all that fell from him. He 
never used a language that was at ail at variance 
with his real feelings, and was in no degree given 
to vain imaginations.’ ‘This testimony is very 
true, and this remarkable simplicity and sobriety 
of his natural character remained unaltered in 
the great revolution which took place in his 
principles and dispositions; he went into no 
exaggerations of feeling, or excesses of enthu- 
siasm. And surely the merciful Providence 
which preserved his sound understanding in all 
its integrity, to the last moment of his life, must 
silence the gainsayer and the ‘disputer of this 


world,’ who might strive to attribute the sacred 
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influence of religion on his mind to the errors of an 


intellect impaired by long disease and suffering.” 


With the preceding paragraph the narrative, 
which was published in the manner already 
explained, concluded. Some objections, which 
were suggested to the friends of Dr. BaremMan, 
against the propriety of detailing his scepticism 
and subsequent conversion in a memoir of his 
life, proposed to be published in a periodical 
medical work, drew forth the following reply. 
The appearance of this correspondence in print 
was indeed altogether unexpected by the par- 
ties concerned in it; but as it has been so many 
times appended to the successive editions of the 
Memoir, the answer to those objections is here 
inserted for the sake of its connection with the 
principles which in the first instance dictated 


the manuscript record. 


‘¢ With respect to the mention of Dr. BaTe- 
MAN’s conversion, and of his previous unbelief, 
we are not, it seems, agreed. It appears to me 


that biography, like history, to answer its best 
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and most valuable purposes, should be a faithful 
narrative of facts; so that, even setting aside 
the general obligation to truth and fidelity, I 
should, if I were writing a memoir, think it as 
necessary not to suppress defects and faults, as 
not to create or exaggerate virtues. ‘hat Dr. 
BateMAN’s character for morality would stand 
high in the world, I make no doubt; for he 
never lost the influence of his early education 
and habits, and was always careful to avoid in 
all his conduct every thing that the world calls 
discreditable. Yet it was from the defectiveness 
of his moral views and principles, which ‘on 
many occasions was manifest to my observation, 
as well as from his neglect of all religious duties, 
that I was led to infer with certainty that his 
religious belief was wrong, though I never heard 
him express a single sceptical sentiment: and 
his conversion would have given me little satis- 
faction, if it had produced no change but in the 
state of his feelings: we have a more severe and 
safer test, —‘ by their fruzts ye shall know them.’ 
The change which took place in his conduct and 


dispositions was quite as obvious as that which 
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affected his feelings and views; he evidenced 
the soundness of his conversion by realising the 
description of the Apostle: he was ‘a new crea- 
ture; ‘old things had passed away, and all 
things,’ principles, motives, tastes, affections, 
dispositions, conduct, ‘ all things had become 
new’—vices which before he had tolerated, he 
now abhorred : his acquisition of humility, that 
truly Christian virtue, was especially striking ; 
and the almost total eradication of selfishness, 
with the substitution of the most enlarged bene- 
volence, generosity, and kindness, was little less 
so: opportunities of doing good to the bodies 
and souls of men were not only not omitted, 
they were sought out and improved with zealous 
activity, and it was gratifying to see with what 
constant cheerfulness and readiness his own ease 
and pleasure and convenience were relinquished, 
whenever they interfered with the wants of the 
meanest of his fellow-creatures. No, my dear 
friend, we need not leave it to the unbeliever to 
say that ‘to him religion was not necessary;’ 
‘men do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 


thistles:? no merely human motives, no motives, 
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I mean, which have their origin and their end 
in this life, ever produced such a character and 
such a conduct as he now exhibited. The 
morality of the world differs from that of the 
Christian, as the counterfeit differs from the jewel, 
and this difference was never more strikingly 
displayed than in Dr. Bareman, before and 
after his conversion. ‘That his mind became 
more susceptible of the impressions of religion 
through the influence of suffering and affliction, 
is a fact which I should not seek to hide, and 
upon which no objection could, I think, be justly 
founded; it is in itself, on the contrary, a confirm- 
ation of many of the declarations of Scripture; 
and it is matter of common observation and ex- 
perience, that while man retains the power to 
enjoy and to pursue earthly things, he rarely 
looks for higher sources of gratification; but 
when affliction or disappointment, or some strik- 
ing providence, has opened his eyes to the delu- 
sions of the world, and shown him its utter 
insufficiency to provide him with any substantial 
happiness, then only two alternatives remain 


for him; either with our blessed friend, he 
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‘acquaints himself with Gop and 7s at peace,’ 
and exclaims with him, and with David, and 
with thousands of the servants of God in all ages, 
‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted!’ 
or else he drags on a listless and insipid existence, 
without interest and without enjoyment, which 
too often ends in open profaneness and immc- 
rality. That religion, then, can afford to man 
consolation and joy and hope and peace, when 
all other resources have failed him, and every 
earthly gratification has dissolved from his grasp, 
is a fact that surely cannot be calculated to bring 
discredit upon it. 

“It was not the fault of Dr. Bareman’s judg- 
ment that he so long remained in ignorance of 
those important truths which afterward brought 
such powerful conviction to his mind, for he had 
long seen the necessity of enquiring into their 
evidences, and determined at some time or 
other to enter upon it, when he was shut out 
from reading by the affection of his sight; the 
cause was to be found rather in the perversion 
of his affections, which were devoted to earthly 


things ; and it requires but little observation on 
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ourselves and others to convince us how little, 
in general, judgment influences the conduct, if 
it be powerfully opposed by inclination: he 
did not find the blessings of religion till he sought 
them. ‘Ask and it shall be given you — seek 
and ye shall find,’—the promise is explicit 
and positive, the condition is natural and reason- 
able: and it is no inconsiderable evidence to 
the truth of Scripture that its promises are thus 
fulfilled, and its descriptions realised, m the 
daily experience of individuals throughout all 
ages and generations of men. Neither should 
I hesitate for fear of objections which might be 
drawn from the morbid state of his nervous sens- 
ations at the time when the first religious im- 
pressions were made upon his mind; he was 
nervous then, no doubt; but he was not at all 
nervous when, through the remaining year of 
his life, he devoted all the powers of his vigorous 
mind and discriminating judgment to the inves- 
tigation of religion; pursuing it as he would 
have done any other science, with minute and 
cautious examination, though with all his cha- 


racteristic ardour; and that ardour too in- 
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creased, not so much by the novelty of the pur- 
suit (for I have never been acquainted with a 
mind so little liable as his was to be affected by 
mere novelty), as by the conviction which was 
impressed upon him more and more forcibly 
at every step, as light and knowledge increased, 
of the infinite value and importance of the sub- 
ject. I do not see that any solid objection 
could be founded on the previous nervousness, 
unless it could be proved that the powers of 
his mind had been weakened by it; and that this 
was not the case, all who conversed and all who 
corresponded with him could bear ample testi- 
mony. With regard to his profession, he never 
practised it with more acuteness and zeal, and 
certainly never with more success, than during 
the last winter; besides many patients among 
his old friends and acquaintance in his native 
place, the poor came to him daily, and he often 
examined into a case with all his accustomed 
vigour and discrimination, when he was obli- 
ged to dictate a prescription, unable from 
bodily weakness to use a pen. Still, however, 


I do not doubt that many people, unwilling to 
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admit the necessary inferences from these facts, 
would attempt to invalidate the facts themselves, 
by making the animadversions which have been 
anticipated. Men are, in general, disposed to 
ascribe all such remarkable changes as_ that 
which we are considering, to some weakness of 
mind or unsoundness of intellect, to call it, in 
short, ‘ foolishness.’ Experiment is allowed 
to be the only basis of sound knowledge in all 
other sciences, in religion alone it is despised 
and ridiculed, and we are disbelieved though we 
only ‘ speak that we do know, and testify that 
which we have seen,’ and here, therefore, the 


world and the Christian voluntarily separate : — 


“‘¢ She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not ; 
He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain !?” 


To the communication of some other diffi- 
culties about the same time followed the answer 


which will next be copied. 


“ T cannot but attempt to answer, to the best 
of my power, the questions you have proposed 
respecting the process by which Dr. Bareman’s 
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mind was brought at length to a firm and 
settled faith. It appears to me that his dis- | 
belief of the miracles was a matter of feeling 
rather than of reasoning, because it did not 
spring from his‘ own reflection ; it was not a de- 
duction from a chain of argument, but was shot 
suddenly into his mind upon hearing the nar- 
rative of the Redeemer’s life as related by the 
Evangelist : probably it arose in part from the 
previous habits of his mind. All unbelievers 
are at times, I suppose, disturbed by fears that 
they may be mistaken; and though these fears 
are seldom strong enough to impel them to a 
full examination of the grounds on which they 
stand, they are yet sufficient to make them glad 
to catch at any plausible difficulty which may 
strengthen them in their scepticism, and, if pos- 
sible, keep them easy : the miracles present such 
a difficulty ; and hence Dr. Bareman had been 
accustomed to rest upon it; and it was therefore 
not surprising that when the subject was pre- 
sented to his mind for the frst time after he had 
become a.believer, his old objections should 


have recurred, and his new and weak faith, for 
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which he had not yet learned to ‘ give a reason,’ 
have been unsettled by them. As his disbelief 
had not been occasioned, so neither was it re- 
moved, by reasoning. The only argument 
which I remember to have urged to him on the 
subject was this — ‘ that the omniscience of the 
Saviour, — that perfect knowledge, not only of 
the external circumstances, but of all that was 
passing in the inmost heart of man, which he 
displayed in his conversations with the Pharisees 
and the multitude, as well as with his disciples, 
was sufficient to prove his Deity ; that St. John 
not only asserts positively the same truth, but 
declares also, that § he made all things, and 
without him was not any thing made that was 
made,’ and that no one, therefore, who admits 
these proofs of the Deity of Christ, as Dr. Batr- 
MAN then did, could, with any consistency, 
doubt his controul over ‘ the works of his own 
hands,’ his power to still the winds and the 
sea, or to raise a dead person to life, with a 
word.’ He acknowledged at once the truth 
of this argument, yet his doubts did not at all 
give way to it; an inconsistency which seems 
M 2 
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sufficient of itself to prove that his disbelief was 
a matter of feeling, independent of reason. 
There were seasons when his mind was quite 
free from it; it came in paroxysms; and while 
these lasted he used to say, that it would hardly 
be possible to count the ridiculous doubts which 
thronged into his mind. The absurdity of these 
doubts was so obvious in many instances, that 
his mind detected it at once; yet their palpable 
fallacy and folly did not lessen their impression 
on his imagination ; he had no power to banish 
them from his thoughts; and what most of all 
distressed him at these times, was his utter in- 
ability to bring his mind to bear upon the sub- 
ject 5 he felt as if he could neither think nor 
argue upon it; his understanding was power- 
less and passive ; and thus he was obliged to sub- 
mit to that torrent of unbelief and doubt which 
was poured rapidly through his mind. Prayer, 
fervent and persevering prayer, is the great 
‘weapon of our warfare,’ the appointed means 
of communication between God and the soul, 
and through prayer his deliverance from these 


harassing conflicts was at length gradually ac- 
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complished. If the Lord sometimes * wazts 
to be gracious,’ it is only because he sees it to 
be for our good; let us still go on in the use of 
the means which he has appointed, remembering 
his gracious admonition and promise: * Oh 
tarry thou the Lord’s leisure !’ — be ¢ strong’ in 
patience and perseverance, and assuredly in the 
end ‘he shall comfort thine heart.’ Scarcely 
does he give us one command without annex- 
ing some promise to encourage us to obey it. 
Frequently, no doubt, ‘ we ask and have not,’ 
but it is ‘ because we ask amiss... We pray 
eagerly for the gratification of our own desires, 
instead of praying in entire submission to the 
divine will; we forget that all our prayers should 
be offered in the spirit of that prayer which our 
Lord himself has taught us: for it was no doubt 
the spirit rather than the form, which he meant 
to inculcate ; — ‘ Thy will be done :’ — ‘ lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’ 
God alone knows what zs evil for us; he alone 
can see where our danger lies and what are our 
wants, and provide for us the proper guards and 
remedies. St. Paul himself seems to have fallen 
M 3 
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into this error, to which we are all liable: he 
prayed repeatedly and positively, that ‘ the 
thorn in the flesh,’ from which he seems to have 
suffered so acutely, might be removed ; he knew 
not the merciful and wise reasons for which it had 
been sent; he knew not that it was ‘ lest he 
should be exalted above measure through the 
abundance of the revelations’ vouchsafed to him, 
the eminence by which he was distinguished 
above even the other Apostles; lest, lost in 
pride and self-conceit, he should, ‘ after preach- 
ing to others, himself have been a cast-away.’ 
Let us not, then, too earnestly desire the re- 
moval of doubts and fears, or of any of those 
trials of our faith and patience with which it is, 
no doubt, necessary that we should be exercised ; 
we are in the hands of a wise and tender Parent, 
whose ‘ grace’ is still © sufficient’ for us, whose 
language to us in all the dispensations of his 
providence and his grace is, ‘ What I do, thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter,’ 
and who has promised to ‘ make all things 
work together for good to them that love him.’ 


Only let us remember that we must not be want- 
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eng to ourselves; let us ask with the disciples, 
‘ Lord increase our faith !’ For ‘ without faith 
it is impossible to please God ;’ and we are ex- 
pressly told, that it is ‘ not of ourselves, but is 
the gift of God;’ and that it is also all that is 
necessary for our salvation. — ‘ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ 
But the pride of ‘man’s corrupt heart revolts — 
from the simplicity of dependence upon God in 
Christ, and he would fain, like Naaman, ‘ do 
some great thing’ to have part in the merit of 
his own salvation. 

** Do you not think that we are in general 
prone to depend too much upon human autho- 
rities in matters‘of religion? Men, at the very 
best, are fallible and imperfect — scarcely two 
of them are to be found who think alike; all 
have a considerable alloy of error and infirmity, 
which must, more or less, tinge and discolour 
the truth as it passes through their minds; and 
the greater variety of them we consult, the more 
likely we are to be perplexed and unsettled by 
their clashing and divided opinions: surely it is 
better to go to the word of God itself, and to 
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study it incessantly with fervent prayer, that he 
will enable us to understand, to feel, and to apply 
it. What an inexhaustible treasure of divine 
instruction is supplied to us in the Psalms of 
David! His experience is minutely detailed, 
and he is in all things an example of ‘ a man 
after God’s own heart;’ his deep repentance and 
humiliation, — his abhorrence of sin, because 
of its offensiveness in the sight of a pure and 
holy God, — his rapturous love, and gratitude, 
and adoration, — his firm adherence to God in 
the midst of that contempt and scorn which a 
serious profession of religion always provokes 
from the world, (‘ The proud have had me ex- 
ceedingly in derision, yet have I not shrinked 
from thy law,’)—his faith and devotedness — 
how brightly and powerfully are these and other 
Christian graces exemplified in his character ! 
Yet, for our comfort and encouragement, we see 
that they consisted with doubts and unbelief in 
trying seasons; with, at times, much deadness 
and coldness of heart and affections: and here 


again he affords a striking example for our imi- 
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tation; for in all the vicissitudes of his spiritual 
life his constant and only resource is PRAYER. 

‘¢ Dr. BarEMAN’s speedy deliverance from his 
doubts and fears seems to have surprised you; 
we all differ from each other in the features of 
our character, and our dispensations of grace 
are as various, because God, with infinite wis- 
dom and tenderness, adjusts and proportions the 
one to the other; no man’s experience, there- 
fore, can be a rule for another ; though the great 
outlines must be uniform, the detail and the cir- 
cumstances are infinitely varied; besides, Dr. 
BaTEeMAN’s time was short;—and as in the 
natural world, God in his providence has or- 
dered, that where the summer is short, there 
vegetatidn shall be rapid; so here, in the king- 
dom of his grace, ‘ the Sun of righteousness’ 
having but a little while to shine, the seeds shot 
rapidly, and the fruits ripened fast. 

‘‘T have no doubt that you have accounted 
justly for the effect produced on Dr. Barrman’s 
mind by the perusal of Mr. Scorv’s Essay. * The 
preparation of the heart is from the Lord.’ All 


the appointments of Providence and of grace 


¢ 
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are but so many links in that chain which is to 
connect the soul with God: thus Dr. BATEMAN 


was withdrawn from the turmoil and bustle of. 


the world, in which he had been so long im- 
mersed, and placed in retirement and quiet ; — 
the society of unbelieving companions was ex- 
changed for that of believers — all external 
objects and occupations which might have dis- 
tracted his attention, were excluded by the state 
of his sight and health; and his mind, thus shut 
in upon itself; became gradually ‘ prepared,’ 
under the influence of these salutary circum- 
stances, for the reception of the truth. Three 
years before, Mr. Scorr would have made no 
impression upon him; not that I mean to de- 
preciate Mr. Scorr, for I know no author more 
truly sound and scriptural; but where ‘ the deaf 
adder stoppeth her ears,’ it is in vain for « the 
charmer to charm ever so wisely.’ | 

‘The Apostle says, ‘ Put off the old man,’ 
and * put on the new man, which after Christ is 
created unto holiness,’ &c.; and the allusion is 
apt to mislead us into an idea, that this saving 


change is to be effected as speedily and as readily 
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as a change of garments. But that this is not 
his meaning his writings abundantly testify ; for 
renovation of heart and life is spoken of as being 
progressive: the established. habits, especially, 
of ‘ the old man,’ cleave long to the new; and 
as intellectual habits are of all others perhaps 
the most difficult to shake off, it seems but 
natural to expect that those who have once been 
unbelievers should long continue to be harassed - 
by doubts and unbelief; since old indulged trains 
of thought will be constantly recurring to the 
mind, and leading to their former inferences. 
But then, we all have our peculiar conflicts and 
trials —* our besetting sins ;’ we are all assured, 
at our first setting out, that ‘ this is not our rest ;’ 
we are no where given to understand that our 
spiritual life is to be one of indolence, and ease, 
and unmixed comfort; it is, on the contrary, 
always represented as ‘ a race,’ ‘ a warfare,’ ‘a 
pilgrimage; —every metaphor implies that pro- 
gress is expected, and that progress cannot be 
made without labour, and exertion, and difficulty. 
The Christian, too, has not that support which 


other men derive from the inflation of pride and 
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self-complacency —he is of ‘a broken and con- 
trite spirit? ——he mourns continually under a 
sense of his remaining sins and infirmities. But 
what then? he has ‘joys which the world knows 
not of,’ which 7z¢ * can neither give nor take 
away ;’ he has the exhilarating assurance, 
‘ Blessed are they that’ thus ‘ mourn, for they 
shall be comforted ;’ he has ‘ exceeding great 
and precious promises ;’ he realises the seeming 
paradox of the Apostle, ‘ sorrowful, yet alway 


> 


rejoicing :’ and he would not exchange his sor- 
- rows for all that the world can offer him, because 
he knows that these ‘ light afflictions, which are 
but for a moment, will work for him a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory;’ he 
reckons that ‘ the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared to the glory that 
shall be revealed’ Partakers of the same grace, 
heirs of the same promises, and the same glory, 
Christians have a bond of union far beyond that 


of any common friendship,” &c. 
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Thus ended the pages which have been al- 
ready laid before the public in another form. 
They were originally written without any view 
to the notice soon taken of them, or to publicity 
at all, excepting as the account of the facts might 
be thought likely to be useful to others by the 
much respected clergyman to whose hands, at 
his desire, it was conveyed, as matter for his 
farther preparation, and with the particular re- 
quest that, if judged worthy of publication, the 
narrative might be given in the third person. 
The different course which ensued, in regard 
both to that narrative and to the confidential 
letters from which the two latter transcripts have 
been taken, is now of little importance. One 
object only is here in view, to give a faithful ac- 
count of all that is known concerning Dr. Batr- 
MAN, by his nearest connections and friends. 
With that, the duty they owed to him and to the 
public is fulfilled. All the material particulars 
of his life have been related ; and the principal 
features of his character have been represented 
with as much care as solicitude for the truth, 


and affection for his memory, could supply. 
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Such a life is not, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, eventful. Yet both to those who are and 
those who are not aware of the importance of 
early principles and habits, whether of good or 
evil; and to those who are and those who are 
not interested in contemplating the develope- 
ment of character, it may alike furnish matter 
for useful and not unpleasing reflection. For 
neither the professional nor the moral course 
here described was one of every day. In either 
aspect there was enough to leave a deep impres- 
sion on those who were sufficiently near to wit- 
ness it; anda corresponding anxiety, that others 
also should enjoy the means thus given to them 
of considering the example itself, and the senti- 
ments to which it seemed so naturally to lead, 
that it would have been as difficult to suppress 
them as to obtrude any which do not in some 
way belong toit. Biography, if but a bare and 
naked detail of facts, can be but of little use. Its 
proper method would appear to be to deliver 
those facts with scrupulous fidelity, as in some 
sort public property, and along with them such 


observations as flow spontaneously, as it were, 
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out of their very nature and substance. The 
application of the example, or of the sentiments 
which it has thus suggested to such as “ took 
sweet counsel with him,” and to whom his 
memory is as a part of themselves; the applica- 
tion of either to the case or the mind of the 
reader is business for his own thought and care. 
It is the duty of the writer to provide for him 
conscientiously the full use of whatsoever means 
he can; the rest must be left, without taking 
farther liberty, to himself. 

The prevalence of scepticism among those 
whose time and talents are devoted to the ac- 
quisition of an intimate acquaintance with the 
structure and economy of the human frame, in 
which are displayed so many proofs of benevo- 
lence and design, has been apprehended by 
others before Dr. Bateman. And it has been 
thought strange besides, that those who witness, 
more perhaps than any other individuals, the 
influence of religion under the most trying diffi- 
culties of life, should be insensible to its import- 
ance, or hesitate to inquire into the grounds on 


which its truth is established. It is to be hoped 
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that many more than are heard of, or are ima- 
gined, in the medical world, do indeed draw 
those conclusions from their peculiar opportuni- 
ties and advantages ; and live in those principles, 
the rejection of which is so naturally a matter of 
astonishment to others. Very illustrious exam- 
ples are not wanting to prove, from time to time, 
that the knowledge of anatomy may indeed in- 
spire religious sentiments. The inferences 
which the celebrated Harvey drew from his 
researches, and the acknowledged piety of Sy- 
DENHAM, of BorERHAAVE, and of HALLER, are 
solid testimonies in favour of those great men. 
The general spirit breathing through the annual 
orations of Sir Joun PRINGLE before the Royal 
Society, is to the same salutary effect. The 
religious character of Mr. Hey, throughout his 
long and useful life, demonstrates, that neither 
yhe preliminary studies, nor the most diligent 
exercise of the practical duties of the medical 
profession, is inconsistent with the steadiest and 
most devoted attachment to the doctrines of the 
Bible. And Dr. Bariure, whose name is too 


fresh in our affections to be reverted to on any 
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occasion lightly, was earnest in declaring his 
powerful mind against infidelity. The Ameri- 
can student, who once drew forth at his table 
an eager expression of his belief in the Christian 
doctrine of future retribution, and of the neces- 
sity of that retribution to human nature, may 
now perhaps remember his admirable master , 
with the more veneration for the emphasis and 
warmth of that striking and very characteristic 
moment. ‘I’o the same purport may be adduced 
the following passage, as a pleasing evidence of 
the sentiments suggested to a medical writer di- 
rectly by his subject. In treating of the pre- 
servatives against the inordinate fear of death, the 
late ingenious Dr. Rep observes, in his Essay on 
Hypochondriasis, ‘* ‘The Christian is still more 
highly privileged. His eye, happily invigorated 
by faith, is able to penetrate the thick mist which 
hangs over the tomb, and which to our unassisted 
sight intercepts any farther prospect. The light 
of Divine Revelation is, after all, the only light 
which can effectually disperse the gloom of a 
sick chamber, and irradiate even the counte- 


nance of death.” 
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To these, and, wheresoever they can be 
found, to all substantial evidences of religious 
belief, it is comfortable to turn. What- 
ever be the tendency of their early studies, 
medical practitioners are placed in particular 
circumstances. ‘They have frequently but little 
opportunity for much reading out of their own 
professional subjects; and the world, with 
which they are conversant, does not supply the 
deficiency. Hence, in the anxious discharge of 
the urgent duties of every day and every hour, 
they are liable to be tempted farther and farther 
away from any close examination of the question 
of Revelation. But there is a sufficient provi- 
sion for all men; and to them it is suited with a 
peculiar felicity. The Bible may accompany 
them in all their movements; and the Bible is 
enough. Neither other books, of whatsoever 
merit, nor the world when most unexception- 
able, can instruct them in this knowledge. 
With the Bible rightly sought into, they cannot 
fail; for, to use the words of Locks, “ it has 
God for its author, truth, without any mixture 


of error, for its subject, and salvation for its 
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end.” But without it, whatever may be their 
advantages besides, they may fall into the same 
distress as came upon the excellent Linacre, a 
name deservedly dear to the medical history of 
ENeLAND, and of whom “a remarkable anec- 
dote,” says Doctor Ark1N, “is told by Sir Joun 
CuHEKE. He relates, that Linacre, a little be- 
fore his death, when worn out with sickness and 
fatigues, first began to read the New Testament ; 
and that when he had perused the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh ¢hapters of St. Matthew, he threw 
the book from him with great violence, passion- 
ately exclaiming, ‘ Either this is not the Gospel, 


1? So new to the learn- 


or we are not Christians 
ing of the venerable Founder of the College of 
Physicians, at the age of more than threescore 
years, the friend of Dean Coxet, of Eras- 
mus, of. MeLancTHon, was the light which then 
flashed upon him! 

Some very important considerations present 
themselves here. The very first principle in 
philosophy is to take nothing upon authority. 
Nothing is to be admitted but facts. The facts 
are to be proved ; and the inductions from them 

N 2 
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are to be such as cannot be disputed. Whatso- 
ever calls itself philosophy must come to us on 
these conditions ; otherwise we decline to listen 
to it altogether. And unquestionably there can 
be no true philosophy on any other terms; that 
is to say, there can be no dependence on any 
thing averred by man to man, of himself, but 
as he proves what he declares for fact to be such ; 
and so reasons upon that fact, that no other rea- 
soning can be brought against him. ‘The extreme 
severity of this test is unavoidable. Its neces- 
sity lies in the very constitution of our nature. . 
It must be so because our faculties are limited, 
and we can find out nothing by ourselves, so as 
to be sure of it, in any other manner. Nothing 
else, in a word, is knowledge. And hence the 
modesty and the humility of every philosopher, 
properly so called. He does not*take upon 
him to affirm the smallest matter, but as he is 
able to demonstrate it, for he knows that he has 
no right so to presume. 

But “ faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” In faith, 


therefore, authority is every thing; and our only 
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inquiry here is into the evidences of the authority 
itself, not of the things which that authority an- 
nounces. ‘They are to be taken implicitly as 
they are delivered. The concern of philosophy 
is with this world, which is seen; that of faith, 
with the world which is not seen. In_philoso- 
phy, man is called upon at every step (such does 
he find his power of apprehension and his ca- 
pacity to be) to rejoice and be thankful, with an 
‘¢ understanding heart,” that he has been made 
only “ a little lower than the angels.” In faith, 
he meets with things which even ‘ the angels 
desire to look into.” He has been created with 
faculties sufficient for his purposes on this earth : 
but beyond it, “ knowledge is too wonderful and 
excellent for him, he cannot attain unto it.” 
The difference would seem to be of easy com- 
prehension ; to be such as suits the condition we 
see ourselves to be actually in here, and the 
great change which Revelation proclaims to be 
its consequence. ‘There is nothing in it at vari- 
ance from that analogy which may be traced in 
all we have to do with. But there zs this dif- 
ference. We have been apprised of it; and 
N 3 
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therefore, when we turn from philosophy, and 
prepare to address ourselves to the subject of 
Revelation, it behoves us to bear it in mind, 
We must leave the philosophical principle to the 
province in which, being all we needed, it has 
served us so well; and proceed with an absolute 
submission of the understanding to matters which, 
although they may best exercise the highest, are 
yet so placed in respect to it as to be altogether 
unapproachable by its own unassisted powers. 

And in this requirement there is nothing un- 
reasonable. We are daily acting upon a similar 
principle in our common earthly concerns. — If 
we wish to become acquainted with the circum- 
stances of a country which we have not seen, we 
are satisfied to depend upon the authority of a 
witness of approved veracity. 

Yet it may easily happen that this difference 
between the objects of philosophy and those of 
faith, essential as it is, may be overlooked in the 
ardent prosecution of knowledge; or that its 
practical consequences may not be practically: 
admitted ; so that the inquirer after truth, seek- 


ing it by instruments intended only for the dis- 
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covery of its inferior forms, falls into the capital 
error of concluding against its most glorious 
manifestations, because these cannot from their 
nature be so apprehended: as if a man, whose 
telescope had brought a beautiful mid-day land- 
scape home to his delighted eye in all its per- 
fection, should discredit an authentic description 
of “a better country,” because either night or 
distance denied him the sight of it through the 
very same glass ! 

There is another and a still greater difficulty 
in the way of scientific men to religion. It arises 
indeed out of the former; but in itself it probably 
exceeds even that, in the tenacity with which it 
resists dislodgement, inasmuch as it concerns the 
temper rather than the understanding. 

The philosopher calls no one master; he seeks 
and judges for himself. ‘The Christian is a d7s- 
ciple. ‘The prime requisite to religious belief is 
an entire surrender of the whole mind, to be 
taught even as a little child; nay, a perpetual 
fervent desire that there may be an end with it 
for ever of every thought of its own, and of all 
teaching, save only of “the wisdom which is 

N 4 
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from above.” With this there is no dispute. 
It is perfect, and as such must be received, even 
as it has been given. 

But to a mind long habituated to a jealous 
scrutiny of every object of its examination, and 
that as a matter not less of duty than necessity, 
in order that nothing be admitted there, which, 
from whatsoever intellect it proceeded, itself is 
unequal to take in, every demand of subjection 
is felt as an unjust invasion of the proper “ dig- 
nity of human nature.” ‘The will is gradually 
involved. Instead of the humble frame of a 
learner, a sentiment of equality of right, if not 
of attainment, is fixed in the breast; and to 
every admonition to an acknowledgment of 
sovereignty, the characteristic feeling of the re- 
public of letters rises, if not to an open rejection 
of all interference, at least to a degree which ex- 
cludes any benefit from the gracious offer of 
instruction. ‘The situation of a philosophic mind 
in respect to religion, is therefore peculiar. 
Trained in a scrupulous particularity, the un- 
derstanding is shocked, as if something unreason- 


able were required of it; and violence is done 
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to the most natural of all human feelings when 
such a mind, perhaps of the finest constitution, 
is told to be satisfied in a manner the very re- 
verse of every thing it has hitherto considered 
to be indispensable to satisfaction, and in this 
matter to make no account of itself any more for 
ever. But there is no alternative. The under- 
standing must submit to authority; and the will 
must submit to authority; or there can be no pro- 
gress in religion, for there can be no beginning. 

These considerations, if well founded, may 
help to explain the disinclination to religious 
subjects which is often imputed to men of 
science; and they suggest a method of treating 
them, with a view to the conviction of such per- 
sons, more direct than that which might other- 
wise be employed. For would it not promise 
more success to take up the cause at once on its 
own principles, than to deal with it after a man- 
ner which implies that it rests on similar proofs 
to those of any ordinary matter of demonstration? 
To keep strictly, when convinced ourselves, to 
the plain assertion of our satisfaction, and of the 


scriptural grounds of our convincement? ‘The 
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moment we travel out of these, we are in hazard. 
For the privilege of comprehending the universal 
system of things is not here vouchsafed to us; 
- and although our reason and knowledge, wisely 
applied, may prove invaluable auxiliaries, they 
are not to be depended upon as the sole means 
of conversion. Very judicious and experienced 
divines have observed that they have con- 
quered objections soonest, and most effectually, 
by simply urging the doctrines of the Bible, and 
standing fast to their office of declaring “ the 
whole counsel of God.” It is not given to man 
to understand mysteries; and it is in vain for 
him to endeavour to make them less mysterious. 
The attempt, if it does not entangle, at the best 
wastes some portion of the precious opportunity 
which might be spent upon the heavenly oracles 
themselves. An opposite mode of proceeding 
may keep down, too, in some measure, the pride 
incident alike to him who teaches, and him who 
is to be taught; or rather, which is so inherent 
in our common nature, that unless each shall 
submit to renounce his self-dependence, both 
may be the worse rather than the better for be- 
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It is, moreover, remarkable that the arguments, 
which have most disquieted unbelievers of honest 
- minds, or which have been most pertinaciously 
pressed by others, do no longer offend the con- 
vert, although, agreeably to the supposition of 
this suggestion, no answer to them has been, 
nor indeed could have been, given to him, Dr. 
Bateman, although he had been accustomed to 
recur anxiously to certain philosophical diffi- 
culties on all previous occasions of religious dis- 
cussion, appeared never to think of them again 
after his conversion. Yet those difficulties, such 
as they had been, were difficulties still. No 
explanation had come to him of any of his for- 
mer questions ; yet, notwithstanding his being 
equally aware that they were questions still, he 
was satisfied and happy. He had never been 
more competent at any period, never better dis- 
posed, to the consideration of scientific subjects, 
than during the last year of his life; but having 
been led to view those of a religious nature in 
their own true light, his philosophical doubts 


troubled him no more. 
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The benefits which characters above the 
common level of mankind diffuse around them 
in their day, are better understood as well as 
felt when their course is concluded. ‘ De mor- 
tuis nil nisi verum” is the sacred obligation of 
those who undertake the task of biography ; for 
their main business is to put others in possession 
of what they themselves know. They are bound 
both to state and to withhold only in such a 
manner as that the public shall have all the requi- 
site means of judging for themselves, It is not 
their part to settle the final value either of the 
works or the character they describe. But 
although the just province of biography be ex- 
pressed in that brief maxim, the feelings of man- 
kind tend rather to its original text, “ Nil nisi 
bonum.” Whatever was of no importance to 
the great business of life we seldom think of. 
Whatever was otherwise than we could have 
wished, we regard with a tenderness very differ- 
ent from that sharp comparison with which we 
were prone to remark upon our neighbour while 


he walked to and fro among ourselves. We 
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muse rather, and we speak, when that great 
change has passed upon him which makes “ the 
place that knew him to know him no more,” of 
his virtues, the thought of which in our fondest 
moments never touched us as it does now. Our 
whole idea of his departed image falls imper- 
ceptibly into that affecting form which the sculp- 
tor, as he delivers his marble from its imperfec- 
tions, and aims purposely at excellence, sets up 
for unqualified admiration. Nor is such a bias 
of humanity inconsistent with the strictest fidelity. 
. In our retrospect of a long journey the memory 
loves chiefly to dwell upon a few favourite spots ; 
but every stage of the scene imprinted its picture 
as we passed, and contributed unconsciously to 
the general impression left upon the mind, so as 
to temper, by the sequence and relative connec- 
tion of all its parts, the pleasure with which we 
look back upon it and recommend the same 
course to others. The hard insensibility of sys- 
tematic criticism, or a habit or judging by artifi- 
cial rules, may give a different clue to the estimate 
of character. But nature and charity do justice 


better than either: and to these, as they prevail 
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in unsophisticated minds, the foregoing account 
is now committed. Its purpose is to show by 
what means a man beloved by his friends won 
and held fast possession of their esteem and con- 
fidence ; the methods by which he rose early in 
life to eminence as a physician; and the circum- 
stances which enabled him, in the height of every 
advantage which he desired in this world, to take 
leave of all its delights with joy and thankfulness. 
The facts which have been detailed are from the 
beginning simple, and of direct application to 
the business of life, in all its interests, both tem- 
poral and eternal, not matters of distant and 
doubtful contemplation. ‘They come therefore 
within the cognisance of every judgment which 
exercises its own proper liberty, and need no 
painful solicitation of the understanding or the 
heart. For their own worth, not any ability 
with which they might have been set forth, must 
determine the measure of the public attention 
which they may gain. 

Dr. BarEMAN was an only son; and was in 
early youth deprived of his father, a man of su- 
perior mind, and well to be remembered as one 
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of “ the excellent of the earth.” How much he 
might owe to paternal instructions and watch- 
fulness cannot be known. But it is certain that 
impressions may be instilled into the mind, and 
dispositions for good, or for evil, as soon as any 
other impressions ; and that, besides direct ad- 
monitions and instructions, suited to an opening 
capacity, even the countenance and the voice of 
such a parent must influence the expanding cha- 
racter of his child. To say here with how per- 
fect an affection, and how rare a discretion that 
great loss was compensated, and to the last 
moment of his life supplied, would be doing too 
certain a violence to a tenderness, which from 
its very nature shrinks from every.eye but that 
of its object, were it not a duty to point out every 
probable source of good. For that the steady in- 
tegrity of Dr. Bareman’s general conduct, and 
his faithful discharge of every professional duty, 
were intimately connected with his exemplary 
filial reverence, will be readily apprehended by 
any who are qualified to reflect on that best 
foundation of moral principle. And if any en- 


couragement were wanting to diligence and per- 
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severance in early religious instruction, the 
remarkable change which was finally wrought 
upon him might be safely adduced with that 
view. For Dr. Bareman had never lost entirely 
that benefit of such care without which the hope 
of conversion must have been still less. He 
had never spoken of religion, nor of religious 
characters, with levity. In whatsoever company 
he might hear them treated irreverently, his 
own tongue was not known to join in the licence. 
On the contrary, such language always evidently 
gave him offence and pain. Neither did he 
make unbelief a plea for immorality nor indeco- 
rum of any kind. While there was least of the 
religious principle, much of the moral good 
remained. ‘That awe for religion which became 
one of the first sentiments and feelings of his 
childhood, saved him afterward in the most 
trying circumstances from more vicious con- 
sequences of unbelief, and afforded a secret basis 
for the ultimate triumph of truth. The seed 
had been planted in the seed-time; and with 
many tears had it been watered; and in his 


own good season it pleased God to “ give the 
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increase.” Duties are imperative things. It is a 
duty to “ train up a child in the way he should 
go.” And prayer is a duty. For we “ ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.” Happy the 
mother of whom it may thus be said that ‘ she 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness ;” for ‘* her children 
arise up, and call her blessed !” 

Very precious also are the fruits of early 
parental attention to the cultivation of the af-— 
fections. For these require as much care as 
principles. ‘The counterparts of both, the evil 
propensities, and the bad passions of our nature, 
exhibit their first motions with the earliest men- 
tal apprehensions: and surely it is then, there- 
fore, that the office of watching and checking 
them should be commenced. But in no part 
of the momentous business of education is this 
vigilance more indispensable than in regard to 
the domestic affections. For unless the selfish 
principle be continually repressed, they are so 
enfeebled by its urgent importunities as to be 
gradually absorbed in it. ‘The contact between 
brothers and sisters is so close, the collision so 
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frequent, that, as in other cases, to prevent war, 
no means of preserving peace must be neglected. 
The grand point is not to keep down disorder 
by mere constraint, howsoever well devised ; but 
by the infusion of counteracting good principles 
and kind feelings, and the cherishing of these to 
the utmost, at all times and in all possible ways. 
The affections are no more to be trusted to them- 
selves than the tenderest plants. ‘These we nurse 
up, and keep from all violence, or they die. 
And so too must it be with those far tenderer 
moral germs, which have been provided for the 
best benefits, and the most exquisite gratifica- 
tions of our maturer days; nay, are the roots, 
from whence are to spring up all that is to stamp 
the character for ever, and thus essentially to. 
influence the solemn question, whether eternity 
shall be inconceivably happy or miserable. For 
with the birth of the child commences a being 
which is to have no end, a capacity for affection, 
which is, in fact, the only capacity for happiness ; 
a right or a wrong direction of that power of the 
soul, determining the difference between happi- 


ness and misery; between Heaven, therefore, 
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and its awful contrast! In this view, how mo- 
mentous is the duty of the parent and the tutor 
to look with all diligence to whatsoever, in any 
way, involves moral feelings, actions, and habits ! 
It is by perverted affections that sensibility is 
extinguished, and not by advancing age (as is 
so commonly supposed); for age only acts by 
strengthening habits, and therefore confirms and 
expands the benevolent affections as surely as 
it rivets the selfish. In this great particular, 
then, as in every other, “ train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it!’ And what is there, in- 
deed, in this sublunary scene which does not in 
like manner demand our best diligence in order 
to its perfection? Do we expect intellectual 
improvement of any kind without labour ? 
That the memory, for example, should be ex- 
act, or the taste refined, without constant pains 
to exercise the one and enlighten the other? 
Why shall we leave faculties of more import- 
ance than all besides to their own course, as if a 
fear for them were two unnatural to justify any 
care but about their extreme excesses? To 
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them, indeed, we must attend; or they would 
soon grow too vehement and too mischievous to 
be borne. But the remedies required on such 
emergencies are themselves also extreme; so 
that matters, instead of being made better by 
them, are not seldom left in reality worse. 
What evil of any other description do we see 
springing up, and permit to get a head of us, 
before we interfere? Do we wait for the em- 
bers to burst into a conflagration? What 
else, among all the varieties of human offence, 
would we not fain “nip in the bud?” and that 
for the best of all reasons, that it must be done 
then, or perhaps never done effectually. How 
lamentable to stand by, and witness the little 
ebullitions of childish envy, and malice, and 
rage, and selfishness, without an effort to extin- 
guish them, seeing that these must in so short a 
time otherwise break out with the fearfulstrength 
of full-grown vices! ‘Time only developes the 
rudiments of the embryo. What is now so mi- 
nute as to be scarcely perceived, will by and by 


be too big for our grasp: — 
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“ Non Hydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem!” 


In a letter, in which some recent discussion of 
the subject of moral character is adverted to by 
Dr. Bateman, he too observes, in his accustom- 
ed manner of just reflection on whatsoever it fell 
in his way to think of, “we ought to consider 
the danger of allowing se/f-love to receive its 
gratifications unrestrained, although the only 
means of demanding them be cries and frets, 
before language is formed for the purpose. 
Habit strengthens its claims; and at length, 
where self-denial has never been taught by pre- 
cept and example, nor enforced by command, 
unhappiness is the consequence where the ob- 
ject cannot be obtained, or vice the means re- 
sorted to for procuring it, where the laws of 
justice and religion forbid it to be demanded. 
The child that has not been taught to consider 
the comforts and happiness of its play-fellows, 
will never grow into a man of justice, mercy, 
and benevolence. For ‘men are but children 
of a larger growth; and although Reason may 
in them discover that the feelings are selfish and 
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malevolent, she never yet could alter their tend- 
ency :— 


“Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor !” 


says Virgil. In all our actions, (by which 
character is known,) where our own interest is 
concerned, the feelings are the very guides and 
leaders of reason; and, therefore, it is evident 
how much character depends on the early cul- 
tivation of the passions. And how extensive 
also, and all-powerful is the effect of early asso- 
ciation! Nothing is, tome, more interesting than 
thestudy of man; whether I examine his structure 
and functions, as part of my own profession, or 
the history of his intellect and passions, by which 
the world is ruled, by which empires have risen 
or decayed, by which the earth itself, and its | 
elements, have been made subservient to his 
happiness; and on which all the actions of indi- 
viduals and society depend.” 

This difference there is, however, between 
natural and moral progression, that the former 
proceeds by laws which admit of no improve- 


ment from human hands; the latter is only to 
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be accomplished by the subjugation of a prin- 
ciple coeval and interwoven with its very exist- 
ence. It isimpossible to be aware of moral evil 
too soon; to aim at it with too determined an 
hostility ; to be too uncompromising with it at 
any stage of its appearance. .The particular 
weapons with which we contend against it may’ 
be, from time to time, matter for consideration: 
but from first to last there can be no truce nor 
peace with it. In any shape, and with whatso- 
ever force it comes, there is no safety but in 
war, and that in the old settled spirit of exter- 
mination itself, ** Delenda est Carthago!” 

In the cultivation of the affections of the young, 
this clearing of the soil is an essential preliminary. 
For if that be pre-occupied with wrong dispo- 
sitions, above all, if it be deeply impregnated 
with that pride which the admirable Miznercalls 
“‘ the essence of the fall,” and which is in fact 
the foul spring of every thing wrong within us, 
there can be little room for the expansion of 
better feelings, although they do for a moment 
now and then put forth a flattering show. But 
when this great, and no doubt difficult task, is 
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faithfully and wisely performed, then, full play 
being so given to all innocent emotions and ten- 
der affections, it may, indeed, be seen with how 
large a bounty the heart is by nature framed. 
So richly will it be found endowed with every 
lovely quality, that this preparation alone may 
perhaps lead to an inestimable superiority of 
character ; to a freedom from selfishness, and a 
proportionate interest in the enjoyments of others, 
which without it is not to be expected. Yet that 
preparation is neither all which is practicable ; 
nor the principal part of the duty. As in every 
other moral requirement, we are not to stop at 
a negative advantage, but to follow up our en- 


deavours for positive good. To complete— 


“ the fairer forms 
That cultivation glories in,” 


must be superadded an active and unremitted 
inculcation of the apostolic precept, ‘“ Be ye 
kind one to another ; tender-hearted, forgiving 


> 


one another ;” and of the great commandment, 
«That ye love one another.” Affection must 


be grounded on principle; and principle must 
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be scriptural, and scripturally enforced, “ in 
meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves.” 

How pleasant the sight of a house so ruled ! 
and its promise of future happiness and honour 
to such as have thus fulfilled the most sacred of 


all human obligations, must indeed be — 
“ The comfort of a reasonable joy !” 


For, in default of the domestic affections, whence 
are to come the social! Much harm in these 
things has arisen, no doubt, from the misuse of 
the commonest of all words. We say that a 
child has been out of temper; that his temper 
is wrong: and temper we consider a venial evil ; 
rather as a misfortune than a fault. We give 
it a reproof, perhaps, as it passes. But “ it was 


> and there, unless it has caused us 


his temper ;’ 
more than usual trouble, our concern ends. Yet, 
from the beginning of the Bible to the end, it 
is remarkable that there is no such word. The 
Bible is the word of truth; and gives to every 
thing, therefore, its true name; and of all the 


contrivances of the human heart to elude its 
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searching scrutiny, and its strict commands, 
none perhaps has been so effectual as this of in- 
venting soft, and specious, and qualifying terms, 
under covert of which sin may pass unreproved, 
and almost unnoticed. [very variety of what 
we are accustomed to call temper is forbidden 
in Scripture under its true form and name; and 
will be found to be some shade or degree of 
pride, envy, anger, revenge, covetousness, self- 
ishness, malice; of some of those evil passions 
which it is the great business of religion and of 
education to repress and eradicate; and which 
we can never hope to subdue in ourselves, or 
in others, if we do not see them in their true 
colours, and call them by their right names. 
The obvious effect of the use of a milder or too 
general term is to dilute the sense of the evil. 
If we would employ any other single word as 
an equivalent for temper we must say the heart, 
taking with us the account of the heart, which 
we find in the Bible, for there, nothing relating 
to it, or to what we have to desire or to do with 


it, is ever made a light matter. 
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Human nature is the same in all ages. 
Opinions and habits vary. The fashion of the 
present times is to encourage an early feeling 
of freedom and independence. It seems to be 
thought better that the boy should not wait to 
grow into a man, nor the girl into a woman; 
but that they should announce themselves to be 
men and women as soon as they please. It was 
not so formerly. But in that revolution which 
is said to take place, from time to time, in opi- 
nions as well as in all other human matters, it 
is possible. that reason may be found hereafter 
to go back, even to what we use ourselves to call 
‘‘ the dark ages ;” a mine, it may be remarked 
by the way, which, however wearisome it may 
seem to dig into, would not seldom repay the 
toil of exploring it with far better metal than 
many a more boasted one. Of St. NicHoxas 
it is said, in old an legend concerning boy- 
bishops, as they were called, (boys, therefore, 
were then made much of, it would seem, in pro- 
portion to such qualities,) ‘* This meekness and 
simplicity, the proper virtues of children, he 


maintained from his childhood as long as he 
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lived.” And surely, unless there be this meek- 
ness and simplicity in childhood, little is to be 
looked for of moderation, justice, or the love of 
truth, afterward: or of much real regard to the 
golden rule, “* Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye also unto them.” 
‘** Charity begins at home.” The proverb may 
be converted to a better use than that to which 
it is so familiarly applied; and may, on the 
contrary, be made a perpetual admonition both 
to tutor and pupil against the encouragement of 
that selfishness, which is the great bane of every 
worthy hope. Youth is but the unfolding of 
childhood, and maturity the confirmation of 
every antecedent process. ‘The pride which 
refuses subordination to any moral standard but 
that of the world, and which is in fact its own 
standard, was perhaps a natural part of such a 
character as the ancient Roman. But if we look 
to the Bible for our rule, this must be melted 
into that precious spirit which is said to be “ the 
bond of perfectness.” 

Assuredly, too, it is in this way that firmness 


of character also, fortitude, and all the severer 
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virtues, are best to be secured; for their proper 
basis is in the same renunciation of selfishness 
and vanity. 

With an attachment to his family, equally 
warm and rational, Dr. BarremaN was thoroughly 
imbued. It “ grew with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength :” and after securing to 
him a source of pure enjoyment, in the singularly 
regular correspondence which has been before 
mentioned, and the consciousness of the affection 
felt for him, through the many years in which 
his actual intercourse with them was only at 
distant intervals and for very short seasons, 
proved finally the greatest blessing to him. Of 
that devotedness to him, which his long and 
distressing illnesses called forth, he was duly 
sensible. He knew indeed, that no care, no 
watchings, no assiduities, day after day, and 
night after night, of which nature was capable, 
were spared; but that they were still rendered 
with all the heart, and all the strength. And 
besides this utmost exertion of bodily attention, 
that not a thought nor a feeling, at work within 


him, which could be guessed, was for a moment 
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slighted. He knew that even such of his sen- 
timents as kept up an inexpressible anxiety, as 
were accompanied with a fear which could hardly 
sleep — he knew that even these were regarded 
also with the same sisterly tenderness; that the 
same compassion and solicitude were tremblingly 
alive for his body and soul. The pleasures of 
his childhood, the higher gratifications of youth, 
and the more intellectual interchange of sen- 
timent and affection which had delighted his 
riper years, had long made that tenderness, as 
it were, an essential part of his daily comforts ; 
and in the infinite goodness of the infinitely wise 
God, it was made the blessed instrument of his 
conversion to the faith of, the ever-glorious 
Gospel, in a day when all earthly hope had well 
nigh disappeared. It is material to repeat, that 
it was especially through the exercise of this 
tenderness that the wonderful change appeared 
to be brought about. Had that been less than 
it was, or had the dependence on any ability of 
argument been greater, a different course would 
unavoidably haye been taken. An anxiety 


more dreadful from its very nature than any 
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other can be, an apprehension of imminent peril 
of the last extremity, would have vented itself 
more in every way than in that silent and con- 
tinual prayer, which, after so many years of care 
to keep back no part of personal profession from 
his eye or his ear, was alone to be looked to. 
He knew all that passed in the heart at his bed- 
side; for to have concealed its distress was not 
possible; nor, had it been so, would it have 
been deemed allowable. More might have of- 
fended ; and the work was effected without. 
The difficulty likely to be felt in a similar 
situation is, that it may be wrong not to say every 
awakening word, to use every argument which 
can be thought of. No rule is here presump- 
tuously laid down for others. Principle and 
conscience must direct. In this remarkable 
instance there was no want of a clear reciprocal 
understanding. No customary religious observ- 
ances were intermitted on account of his pre- 
sence, whether in health, or in sickness; and it 
is hardly probable, that even the sight of a happy 
family of children, so trained, should be entirely 


without effect upon his susceptible feelings. He 
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delighted in their talents and attainments, as 
well as their dispositions; for he knew them all 
to be above mediocrity. And he knew also in 
what “ nurture and admonition” they were go- 
verned ; and what was their morning and their 
evening song. ‘The particular circumstances of 
the case, and the character of the individual 
concerned, are to be deliberately weighed where- 
soever such an occasion exists for anxiety; or 
its momentous object may be frustrated by the 
very means taken to relieve it. The walk and 
conversation he so witnessed were the only ar- 
guments addressed to Dr. Bateman until a way 
was graciously made for more direct application 
to his mind and conscience. ‘These he could 
not mistake; and assured of this, the heart, full 
as it was, could not have brought itself to any 
other expression of its care than that which, 
although silent, could neither be unobserved nor 
misinterpreted. ‘The great point in all cases 
would seem to be, that, whatsoever is done, 
there should not be too busy an interference: 
and perhaps the surest check to this lies in the 


real desire for the object, to the utter exclusion 
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of all self-importance in its accomplishment. 
In such a frame we shall be less intent upon 
argument than consistency. Where we appre- 
hend impatience, we shall strive to be ourselves 
patient; and in the just and steady exercise of 
our own liberty, we shall deal with gentleness 
and respect toward that which as rightfully be- 
longs to all others. For “ the end ofthe com- 
mandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of 
a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” 

By his friends, in the profession and out of it, 
Dr. Bateman was held in uniform and high re- 
gard. It was not the admiration of talent alone 
which sustained so permanent and so strong a 
feeling. They knew, likewise, and valued, the 
sincere and steady sentiments of attachment by 
which he was himself actuated. In the ordinary 
intercourse of society, his varied attainments, 
and simplicity of manner, rendered him an 
acceptable companion. His unimpeached in- 
tegrity was a still more solid ground for that 
confidence on which alone more intimate ac- 
quaintance can satisfactorily rest. 
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Asa member of the public polity, his opinions 
were in favour of the existing order and consti- 
tution of the state, and on the side of the govern- 
ment of his country. ‘These he would support 
with much animation, and force of reasoning, 
occasionally enlivening the argument with sallies 
of humour or raillery. But political differences 
never led him to personal estrangement; nor 
did his zeal for what he considered the public 
good, lessen his warmth of private friendship. 

The extraordinary diligence with which he 
pursued his studies has been already noticed, as 
well as the unwearied assiduity which he after- 
ward displayed, and which gave the character 
and impress of utility to all he undertook. His 
early and habitual love of study had stored his 
mind with all that ancient and modern medicine 
could provide of any useful purport. He was 
well qualified, therefore, for the task on which 
he entered, of writing the medical articles for the 
Cyclopedia. But although his mind was so 
thoroughly prepared, and that he composed 
with such facility, he omitted no means to ren- 


der himself more perfectly familiar with his sub- 
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ject before he committed his thoughts to paper ; 
** Nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset agen- 
dum.” | 

The value of Dr..BatEman’s publications has 
been fully proved by the reception given to them 
by the medical world. His Synopsis has al- 
ready passed through several large editions at 
home, besides its translations into the foreign 
languages which have been mentioned. And the 
utility of his larger work, the “* DELINEATIONS,” 
appears also to be duly appreciated. His 
‘¢ "TREATISE ON FEvER” has reached a second 
edition, and may be strongly recommended to 
those who wish to possess a practical view of that 
important subject, bearing in mind that Dr. 
Bateman himself modified his opinions and 
practice by the results of observation; and that 
it is equally the duty of all who may consult it 
as their guide, to make a careful inyestigation of 
the circumstances before they adcpt any parti- 
cular treatment, under the varying character 
assumed by different epidemics. ‘The reports 
on the diseases of the metropolis have also been 
referred to. They had been first sent, as they 
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were drawn up through ten successive years, to 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
For the spirit of acute and accurate observation 
which they evinced, Dr. BaremMan was indebted 
not only to the vigour and precision of his own 
mind, but to the early bent given to it, and pro- 
bably in no inconsiderable degree, by the oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed of witnessing the caution and 
sagacity which characterised the researches of 
Dr. Wiuian. Besides the uniform bearing of 
these reports to what is practically useful, they 
are not less distinguished by an enlightened and 
active benevolence, as may be presently seen, 
wheresoever the question of Vaccination or any 
topic of essential interest to the community is 
the subject of discussion. For Vaccination in- 
deed he was an able and a consistent advocate ; 
and drew up an excellent paper on this import- 
-ant subject for the first volume of the Philan- 
thropist. 

As an author, Dr. Bareman is remarkable 
for the clearness and unaffected style of his com- 
position; and for the power which he possessed 


of discriminating truth amidst conflicting testi- 
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monies. ‘The account of Elephantiasis, contained 
in his Synopsis, is a strong illustration of this 
faculty. And in Mr. Roxrnson’s paper in the 
tenth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Trans- 
actions, we have the testimony of a writer who has 
enjoyed very considerable opportunities of study-_ 
ing that remarkable disease in India, in confirm- 
ation of Dr. BaTEMAN’s accuracy in describing it. 

His intercourse with his professional brethren 
was conducted in the same spirit which charac- 
terised every other part of his behaviour. He 
was an honest man; and in discharging his own 
duty every where to the best of his ability, never 
directly or indirectly defrauded another of his 
claims, bearing in remembrance often, besides 
his natural desire to do right, the honourable 
manner in which he was wont to say his former 
master, Dr. BarLure, invariably treated him when 
called in consultation to his patients. On such 
occasions, he was fond of repeating, he always 
found that he stood better himself with the pa- 
tient and his friends than before. His friends 
therefore loved him, and his professional acquain- 
tances honoured him. And the estimation in 

PS 
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which his services were held at the benevolent 
institutions to which they were dedicated, was 
testified by repeated votes of thanks, the com- 
pliments of which he well merited. To these 
substantial proofs of the good opinion of all who 
knew him, his simple integrity, love of truth, 
and steady obedience to every demand of duty, 
as they never wore in any degree an artificial 
appearance, but were the unstudied manifesta- 
tions of his real character, naturally conducted 
him. And here it can hardly be wrong to record 
a testimony to his professional care and humanity 
from a quarter seldom alluded to in a manner 
to reflect much honour upon human nature, 
since it exhibits a sense of justice, and a capacity 
of feeling there, which do not admit of any 
sinister interpretation. Many of his Dispen- 
sary patients resided in the worst parts of 
St. Grues’s; and thither it was his business to 
follow them. The scenes he had thus to traverse 
were often as fearful as they were distressing ; 
but he did his duty to his patients; and even in 
that extreme depth of depravity there were never 


wanting some to do theirs to him, For the 
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wretched people knew the value of his visits, 
and fierce as they were, it was common for the 
first who caught sight of him, as he entered their 
appalling precincts, to step forward for the pur- 
pose of protecting and conducting “the Doctor!” 
to the sick room.* Happy the country, whose 
charities are so administered! whose servants 
are thus faithful to their trust, howsoever difficult 
or revolting; and the most abject of whose inmates 
involuntarily so testify to the praise of both! 
Let no man, while he labours in such a calling 
as he ought, for a ‘moment doubt of his sufficient 
reward! It may not come to him in the shape he 
expects, or would choose; but come it will, if he 
honestly merits it; and surely in the form for 


which he may be above all most thankful, if, as in 


« A friend who was once walking through the streets 
with him, will not soon forget the expression which lighted 
up the countenance of a labourer, who, on suddenly meet- 
ing them, exclaimed, “ God bless you, Sir! God bless your 
Honour!” On Dr. Bateman being asked who the poor 
man was, he said he did not recollect, but did not doubt 
he had been a patient at the Fever House or the Dispensary, 
it being very common for such greetings to happen to him 
from his Irish patients there. 
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this instance, while he is made the instrument of 
healing the diseases, it is given him also to soften 
the hearts of the most hopeless of his kind ! 
His zeal for the advancement of knowledge 
was evinced by the warm interest he took in the 
various societies with which he was connected, 
and of which he was an efficient and much 
valued associate. In Edinburgh he had thus 
gained a place among the most worthy of his 
fellow-students’: and on coming to London, he 
joined the Medical Society in Bolt Court. He 
was also a fellow of the Linnean Society; but 
resigned his seat on leaving London in 1819. 
He was a member too of the Academical So- 
ciety: and on the resignation of its first Presi- 
dent, likewise a distinguished physician, Dr. 
BATEMAN was called to the chair, and reelected 
through several sessions; as long indeed as he 
was able to devote sufficient time to the duties 
of the office. On the foundation of the Me- 
dical and Chirurgical Society of London, he 
took an active part in its proceedings. And 
the character which he had established for a 


profound knowledge of medical literature led 
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to his being appointed its librarian, a post not 
of mere distinction, but attended with consider- 
able labour in assisting to form the valuable 
collection of books which that very respectable 
society possesses; and to arrange its catalogue 
for publication. 

Dr. Barrman was thus an eminent and an 
useful man “in his day and generation.” His 
career was interrupted at its height, and when he 
had most to expect from emolument and fame. — 
After the unexpected amendment which took 
place in his health during the summer of 1820, 
it was proposed to him by a medical friend whom 
he greatly respected, that he should in the ensu- 
ing winter fix himself in York; and this being 
the field he had originally looked to, he acceded 
to the scheme with much satisfaction. Yet he 
often felt a dread of returning to an intercourse 
with the world, lest he should fall in any degree 
under the influence it formerly had over him. 
And when the season he had thought of for the 
execution of this plan approached, and he found 
himself gradually sinking into a state of debility 


which shut out all expectation that he could 
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ever again be equal to the fatigues of practice, 
he sometimes expressed the most devout and 
lively thankfulness that the matter was so deter- 
mined for him, saying how much rather he would 
choose his present weakness than such a state 
of health as would have required him to return 
into the world. ‘So far,” were his own words 
in a letter written at this date, “from there being 
any risk, of which you intimated some appre- 
hension, that I may become too much smitten 
with the world, it seems to me that a continuance 
of the seclusion I have been in for some time, 
added to my want of bodily alertness, together 
with the train of reading we have been upon, 
would be in danger of inducing such a total in- 
difference to the turmoil of gain and pleasure, 
in which the multitude are so exclusively en- 
gaged, as to repress even those exertions which 
duty requires while we are here; so unimportant 
do all pursuits and gratitications now seem to 
me, which I once thought were all that consti- 
tuted the value of existence. ‘That sudden stay to 
my fair progress to fame and fortune, which I for- 


merly thought so hard, I now deem the greatest 
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blessing of a kind providence, and would not 
exchange one hour of that ‘ peace which passeth 
all understanding’ for years of what is past.” 
He was at this time going through MILner’s 
Church History, which was read to him. The 
accounts given in that masterly work of the 
Christian converts from paganism, who first set 
the example of quitting society to devote their 
lives to the worship of God in solitary caves 
and deserts, led him to observe that this conduct 
appeared to him to be very natural, although, 
no doubt, it was mistaken. He remarked that 
when the eyes were first opened to see the beauty, 
and the heart awakened to feel the purity, of 
Christianity, it was impossible not to be deeply 
and painfully struck, almost to disgust, with 
the glaring discrepancy which the face of the 
world presented; the whole frame and spirit of 
society being habitually opposed to many of the 
requirements of the Gospel, even at this day, 
and in a world called Christian. During the 
last few months of his life, he often lamented 
the trifling and useless manner in which he was 


constrained to spend a part (sometimes a con- 
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siderable part) of every day in the numerous 
visits of inquiry which were made him, and in 
which the conversation seldom rose above the 
common topics and news of the day. This 
was so exceedingly irksome to him as to pro- 
_ duce at times some irritation. It was at last 
suggested to him, that the time so spent might . 
be improved, by turning such visits into an 
exercise of patience. He was very much 
pleased with this suggestion, and never after 
complained of such interruptions, but bore them 
with great meekness and patience. 

Another brief passage from one of his Jetters 
written about this time, although both his 
strength and his sight were then so much im- 
paired as to make writing very difficult to him, 
is so expressive of his happy frame of mind, that 
it may perhaps fitly be added to save what has 
just been said from the misconception to which 
it might possibly expose such a complaint. 
« Mr. 


we have been blessed since Christmas, and whose 


a pious young preacher with whom 


sermons I have been delighted with, and who 


often calls to see me, expressed his surprise that, 
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in these circumstances, I was always so cheerful. 
But I told him I never was happier, nay so 
happy, in my life, surrounded with every com- 
fort, with little real suffering, and with the 
blessed assurance of a renewed and sanctified 
heart, which carries with it a conviction so strong 
of being made an heir to the promise of eternal 
happiness. Methinks indeed that this internal 
experience of a total change of the creature, 
which is as clear as that of our existence, is the 


most decisive evidence of the truth of holy writ. 


How should we adore that Holy and Merciful 


Being who has called us to it !” 

But, however premature his removal from 
the scene of active usefulness might appear, he 
had already done much, and that not only for 
his contemporaries, but for the durable benefit 
of his profession and of mankind. He was a 
sound scholar and an accomplished physician, 
wanting nothing to adorn and complete the cha- 
racter proper to his rank. He loved learning 
for its own sake. Science was to him as his 
daily food ; and the exercise of his art, whether 


in private or in public, was in the strictest sense 


hu 
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professional, so as to exhibit altogether, with 
such qualifications, a character of great value in 
itself, and much interest to all who have the 
good of the medical profession at heart. ‘The 
course of education, the method of study, and 
the habits by which such a reputation was 
attained, and which led to so much of public 
usefulness, cannot be unimportant, either to the 
young who are entering upon the same path, or 
to those who are responsible for their instruction. 
The effect of what is directly taught, and also 
of that large and indefinite influence which is 
flowing in on all sides upon the mind from in- 
direct sources, begins much earlier than is some- 
times supposed. Whatever could throw any 
light on this most important part of the subject 
has been here related. Nothing, in fine, has 
been kept back, through the knowledge of which 
any good to others might be hoped for. The 
purpose in view, with whatsoever affection and 
partiality it has been accompanied, is not so 
much to develope the excellencies of the charac- 
ter, as to set it in its integrity before those who 


may better justify that high estimate of the value 
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of his labours, which was universally awarded 
to Dr. BaremMan while he lived; and to make 
known to the world those steps by which so un- 
wearied a student, and so zealous and enlight- 
ened a physician, so successfully pursued his 
objects. The testimonies of the familiar friends 
and companions of his studies were warm and 
earnest. ‘ If sterling moral worth during life 
be entitled to praise,” were the words of one 
whom he regarded with particular esteem, ‘ and 
religious hope in the hour of death be desirable ; 
if high professional repute, and personal estim- 
ation be honourable distinctions among men; if 
warm affections and steady friendship claim and 
justify attachment, then is his character to be 
held in respect, and his memory to be long and 
dearly cherished.” 

“ The more I knew Dr. Bareman, the more 
did I respect him for his integrity and his un- 
derstanding,” was the brief but expressive tri- 
bute of another distinguished physician in the 
metropolis. And “in him,” wrote a third, whose 
eminent place in the public estimation it is ear- 


nestly to be hoped that science and humanity 
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will long benefit by, “in him we have lost more — 
perspicuity, judgment, greater extent of learn- 
ing, and more practical familiarity with disease, 
than are combined in any other man whom I 
have ever known.” 

Equally honourable to his character is the 
language of affectionate recollection in which his 
name is mentioned, in conjunction with that of 
the late truly estimable Dr. Eowarp Percrvat, 
by an intelligent writer in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. ‘ Dr. BarEemMan and 
Dr. Prercrvat are now both insensible to praise 
and censure. Of the latter, indeed, they received 
no portion during their lives; and the former 
may now be more freely bestowed upon them that 
it cannot offend their delicacy. To say that we 
enjoyed their friendship, is to praise ourselves ; 
that we deeply lament their loss, is to express the 
opinion of the whole profession.” ‘The able arti- 
cle (Review of Works on the Epidemic Fever, 
No. Lxix. p. 631.) from which this last passage 
is extracted; presents internal evidence of having 
proceeded from the pen of the highly distin- 


guished editor of that work; and may be con- 
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sidered therefore as dictated equally by public 
and private feeling. 

Such evidences that Dr. Bateman had won 
the esteem of his contemporaries, as well as the 
affection of his personal friends, were multiplied 
in the expressions of regard uniformly enter- 
tained for him, and as unequivocally manifested 
by the deep interest and regret excited by his 
protracted illness and early death. 

How amply he merited such attachment, and 
how justly his conduct in life was entitled to 
eulogium, these pages would bear witness; not 
without a natural solicitude for his honour, but 
chiefly for the sake of the lesson which may be 
drawn from them for the benefit of those who 
are engaged in similar occupations; and still 
more of such as are entering upon their medical 
education. The particular services which he 
rendered to his own period, and to posterity, as a 
physician zealous and successful in the discharge 
of varied and arduous duties, and as an able 
and instructive writer, may encourage both, as 
the best tokens of reward, not to be gained in- 
deed without the same high estimate of the 
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value of time, and the indefatigable assiduity 
which was its result; but, w7/h them, to be hoped 
tor by all who endeavour as conscientiously as 
he did to qualify themselves for the public con- 
fidence. 

The details of the methods by which success 
in one profession has been attained, include so 
many particulars which may be applied to the 
prosecution of it in any other, that as it is easy 
to separate them from what is only technical, 
they have here been given with a view to gene- 
ral usefulness. And the same object has been 
still more anxiously sought in the account of 
that happy acknowledgement of religious truth, 
with which his earthly course concluded ; not 
for the sake only of relating the remarkable cir- 
cumstances of that great change, but of record- 
ing also the importance of an early care of 
religious instruction. ‘The pleasing effects of 
such an education were sufficiently observable 
through the childhood and the youth of the 
subject of this memoir, And perhaps more than 
ohe of his surviving friends may remember with 


whatearnestness he would argue against the scep- 
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ticism which first disturbed him; and with what 
delight he would fly to discourse not likely to 
offend him with it. Neither probably was it 
without a strong sense of the principles and 
emotions of the days he spent under those very 
respectable men, that, on completing his aca- 
demical studies, he dedicated their first fiuits 
to his schoolmasters ; and that he confined his 
doubts so much within his own breast, as 
very rarely to speak of them but with a 
direct view to sober discussion; and had, so 
long after, formed an intention of examining inte 
the evidences of Revelation. But whatever 
inight be the secret influences of his early reli- 
gious education ; whether these were of so much 
importance or not, in modifying the frame of 
his mind during the active portion of his life, 
and in preparing it for that comfort to which it 
was ultimately recalled, the positive evidences 
of their value is sufficient to encourage an ear- 
nest perseverance in all the practices calculated 
to implant and confirm them in childhood. He 
had scarcely, indeed, completed his honourable 
eareer through the schools, when his early reli- 
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gious impressions underwent a change which, 
in no long time, settled into indifference, and 
afterwards into unbelief. In this frame his mind 
continued throughout his active and very useful 
professional life; in his morals still, as he always 
had been, virtuous, but unconvinced of the truth 
of the Christian Revelation. He left London 
with the intention of returning in a few weeks ; 
but in this purpose he was disappointed. The 
end, as it proved, was set to his connections 
with this world; but, like a dawning light, views, 
to which he had long been a stranger, gradually 
returned upon him. In the most satisfactory 
and most comfortable sense his conversion was 
complete. It was a conversion, not to a philo- 
sophical persuasion that there may be a life to 
come, but to a solemn and happy possession of 
his whole heart and soul with the truths and 
promises of the Gospel. His faculties were 
never clearer, never stronger; and to all who 
were acquainted with the sincerity and the sin- 
gular sobriety of his character, his example must 
be inexpressibly striking. Science had in every 


way so well repaid his diligence, that it would 
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not perhaps be easy to produce an instance of | 
a person better qualified to appreciate its benefits. 
His mind, long chastened to the strictness which 
science demands, retained its best characteristics ; 
and no one could be more keenly alive to the 
worldly advantages which his high attainments 
procured for him; or could feel more pain- 
fully the interruption of fair prospects, ‘or 
rather, of the actual enjoyment of eminence. 
Yet he lived, not to undervalue these things, 
but to see their value in a light totally dif 
ferent from that which had governed the most 
considerable portion of his days: for he now 
regarded them as valuable, only as they were 
useful to others; and with a higher sense there- 
fore of their worth, as well as of their obligations, 
gave impressive proof of the sufficiency of Chris- 
tain principles for all vicissitudes, in ‘* that peace 
and joy in believing” with which he contem- 
plated his approaching separation from all 
earthly connections. After many months so 
spent, his last hours were most affecting. As 
fully in possession of himself as at any part of 


his life, he perceived his dissolution to be at 
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hand; and, with expressions of a primitive sim- 
plicity and resignation, expired .in the assured 
and most comfortable hope of a blissful immor- 
tality | 

Thus, finally, to conclude the duty of these 
pages, and to part justly, though reluctantly, 
with their subject, worthy as it is of a far more 
extended illustration, Dr. BarEMan’s youth was 
happy, his life virtuous and useful, and his 
death blessed. It is not for us to inquire farther 
into the means by which it pleased God so to 
order his course. Its outward circumstances 
were not common; but they are easily told; 
and there was nothing in his conduct, worthy 
of being followed, which may not be imitated. 
Of its inward processes, and the impulses by 
which it was moved, it becomes us to speak 
only in the language of humility and reverence. 
His knowledge was various and complete ; his 
humanity always active; his love of truth, mo- 
ral as well as philosophical, remarkable through- 
out his history. These are within the compre- 
hension of all; and to do less than seek an 


equal advancement in whatsoever belongs to 
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our own duties, will be to incur, be our outward 
success for a time what it may, a reproach from 
conscience, which can never be put to rest. 
With a like care to obey that conscience, from 
its earliest dictates to its latest, life may be in 
like manner crowned with usefulness and honour; 
and death may be met with the same peace, and 


thankfulness, and hope, and joy ! ; 


THE END. 
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